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44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 


_______ copies of CREDIT 
AND COLLECTION LETTERS, by Richard H. Morris. 
(Single copy, $5.95; special discount of 10% on ten or 


Please enter my order for 


more copies.) 
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if payment accompanies order) 
C Please bill undersigned: 


Name 


The book the credit world 
has been asking for! 


Sponsored by the 
National Association of Credit Management: 


CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


New Techniques to Make Them Work! 


by Richard H. Morris, founder, R. H. Merris Associates, Correspondence 
Consultants. Among their clients over the years: Kodak, duPont, Esso. 
General Foods, Yale & Towne, Revlon, Wm. Iselin, Royal McBee, Lord 
& Taylor, J. L. Hudson, Aldens, Inc., and many others. His new, practi- 
cal and complete handbook will improve collections, build good will - 
and show you how to save in handling your daily correspondence. 


Indispensable to Every Cost- 
and Customer-Conscious Executive! 


@ The first section is a condensed course on how to write credit and 
collection letters that are pleasingly different. yet have real pulling 
power. Scores of examples are used that can be put into immediate 
practice. 


@ 150 famous Morris Guide and Form Letters that can handle 75% of 
the situations that arise in your department, and thus drastically cut 
dictation and typing. These cover two complete series of Collection 
Notices and Letters, Approving or Turning Down Credit, Extensions 
and Discounts, Financial Statements, Partial Payments, Orders, and 
others. 


@ 25 Special Change-of-Pace letters that have been unusually successful 
in collecting money when all else has failed. 


@ 30 Congratulatory, Condolence and other Special Event letters to 
build good will and increase sales. The kind you know you should write, 
but never find time for when the occasion arises. 


And many other Morris writing and training techniques never before 
described in any book. 


“Richard Morris is credited with having done 
more to modernize business communications 
than any other man in the country . .. It is with 
a great deal of pride that we sponsor CREDIT 
AND COLLECTION LETTERS. We feel sure 
that if you put its principles into actual prac- 
tice, it will step up your’ collections . . . help 
offset mounting competition .. . back up your 
. and cut costs drastically, Could you 
ask for anything more?” 

—Edwin B. Moran 
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In the News 
Louis H. Prue, CPA, of New Or- 


leans, has been named president of 
the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. Mr. Pilie is a 
senior partner in the accounting firm 
of Barton, Pilie, Hughes and Jones. 









L. C. Guest, elected president of 
the Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation, is vice president and con- 
troller of General Telephone and 
Electronics Corporation, New York. 
He succeeds Ropert L. Dicxkson, 
executive vice president of Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Belleville, N.J., 


who was named a trustee. 






LEE P. STrIMMLER of L. P. Stim- 
mler Agency and RoBert REYNOLDS 
of Wallace M. Reid Company have 
been named first and second vice 
president, respectively, of the Pitts- 
burgh Independent Insurance Agents 
Association. 






JaMEs F. FLynn, controller, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, has been 
elected vice president of the Balti- 
more Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 








Joun J. FAWLEy, assistant vice 
president of the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Philadelphia chapter of Robert 


Morris Associates. 









Mrs. BARBARA SABLARIC, of Hart- 
ley-Rose Company, Pittsburgh, is 
the new Commander of American 


Legion Post +980 (the Molly 
Pitcher Post). 










The National Security Industrial 
Association has elected as president 
E. V. Huceins, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation vice president and 
executive committee chairman. 







Henry Roose of United States 
National Bank is now president of 


the Omaha (Downtown) Lions Club. 
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It's 10 to l 


The manual handling of 
forms, in volume, costs about 10 
times as much as machine proc- 
essing, according to A. C. Baur, 
general sales manager UARCO 
INC., equipment service corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 
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Extend your market penetration... your 


profit protection...wih American 
Credit insurance 





e.commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 


since 1893 


Like a dam, a business transaction isn’t worth 
much until it’s completed . ;. when your invoice 
is paid. After you’ve made the sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE helps 
you finish the job . . . completes your profit 
cycle . . . protects your capital investment in 
accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security ... the security of com- 
mercial credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress... helps 
you add more new customers, sell more to pre- 
sent customers . . . by elevating lines of credit 
with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance policy up-to-date? 


Call your insurance agent. . . or our 
local office. Send for informative 
booklet on the many sound advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance. 
| Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York, Dept. 47, 
800 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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EDITORIAL 


Electronics versus Discretion? 


N THIS fast moving business economy of ours, we are all too frequently so 
| bound up in the pressures of our necessary daily tasks that we have little, if 

any, time to do more than drift with the trends, without a clear picture of 
the direction of drift. 


One of the trends moving in on credit management is the mechanization of 
this new electronic age. The contents of this issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT leave some impressions of the tremendous advances which have already 
been made in these areas of automation. 


Credit executives need to take the time to thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with the mechanical operations and accomplishments of this fantastic modern 
equipment. 


More important, however, they need to assure themselves that, in the headlong 
rush to speed and volume, the basic principles of sound credit management will 
not be abandoned. 


There is a need to examine most completely the impact of this whole new 
world of mathematics by electronics, on the discretionary judgment so essential 
to sound credit decisions. 


The sidetracking of the accounts receivable ledger card, resulting from the 
inability to make economical use of it in some electronic data processing equip- 
ment, illustrates this need. 

Acceptance of such terms will compel credit management to re-appraise its 
basic concept concerning the importance of past customer history in the proper 
administration of the credit function. 

Perhaps these concepts need change and modernization. If they do, however, 
such changes should result from decision by credit management after thoughtful 
study and deliberation, and not simply from surrender to scientific advance. 

If, on the other hand, it is concluded that such changes would cause too wide 
a deviation from sound practices, then credit executives must see to it that fur- 
ther scientific development take place before general acceptance of data process- 
ing equipment can be expected. 


Claw 


Executive Vice President 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


REDIT MANAGEMENT partici- 
pated in development and ap- 
plication of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company’s Datamatic 1000, 
featured on the front cover of this 
issue, and Credit is on the manage- 
ment team of operation. 
Shown with the equipment are Russ 


Laxson (left), treasurer, and Donald 
R. Johnston, corporate credit manager. 

The article on automation of ac- 
counts receivable, on page 12, is by 
H. L. Peterson, Honeywell’s Eastern 
credit manager. A biographic sketch 
of Mr. Peterson appears on page 12. 


Clerical Employees’ Average 
Pay Up $3 a Week over 1959 


The average weekly salary rate 
for clerical employees reported in 
the United States is now $73, an in- 
crease of $3 over the 1959 survey, 
notes the National Office Management 
Association in its annual clerical sal- 
ary survey, Number 24. The survey 
contains salary and corollary data on 
23 jobs, 592,000 office employees 
from 9,100 companies in 136 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

Sixty-six per cent of the total U.S. 
companies indicate a 40-hour basic 
work week, against 68 per cent in 
1959. The 3714-hour week basis ap- 
plies for 13 per cent, the 35-hour 
week for 6 per cent. In Canada 77 
per cent of the reporting companies 
work less than 40 hours. 

A slight increase in unionization in 
offices is reflected this year. The 
highest area was Western U.S. 

The ratio of total workers (non- 
office) to office workers is 2.7 to 1, 
according to the NOMA survey. Be- 
tween 1948-59 the ratio ranged from 
2.8 to 5.1. This year’s figure is based 
on 1,763,825 office employees. 
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Washington 


@ Tuoucu there’s no great push in evidence be- 
hind it, business is showing signs of lifting from 
the summer slowdown and the “pickup in new 
orders is particularly encouraging” says the sur- 
vey committee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. A poll of members showed 
35 per cent reporting improvement in orders in 
August, compared with 24 per cent the previous 
month. Whereas 36 per cent had said orders 
were off in July, only 23 per cent noted a down- 
turn the following month. However, the report 
concluded, buying was “being held to the mini- 
mum required to meet production schedules”, 
nor were there overall indications of increased 
capital expenditures for the remainder of the 
year. 

As for employment, the U.S. labor department 
registered an August record total, but it was 
down from July as pickup in non-farm work did 
not offset agricultural employment decline. Most 
of the August drop in unemployment was among 
teen-agers. Too, overtime and the length of the 
factory work week declined. 

The expected slight leveling off of business 
spending for plant and equipment followed a 
less than expected increase of dollar volume. 
The commerce department and the securities 
and exchange commission estimated seasonally 
adjusted outlays for the third and fourth quarters 
at a $36.9 billion annual rate, which would make 
the 1960 total $36.37 billions, a second lowering 
of their predictions since March. On the whole, 
however, manufacturing industries are expend- 
ing 20 per cent more for equipment and facilities 
than last year, the report indicated. 

Contrasted with these sidewise movements is a 
top $142.5 billion store sales total for eight 
months. Sales of durable-goods stores were off 
1.5 per cent but non-durable-goods stores rang 
up an increase of 3.9 per cent. Leading retail 
chains in August did 3.4 per cent more business 
than in the same month a year ago. 

Money supply rose for the third month in a 
row, but was still below a year ago. 


@ Actions taken by the Pentagon to give small 
business a larger share in defense procurement 
spending include: 

1. Mandatory establishment, by a major prime 
contractor, of a liaison office to coordinate with 
Pentagon and SBA in selection of subcontractors 
and their work. 
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2. Favorable consideration, in setting profits 
or fees in negotiations, for “unusual opportuni- 
ties” provided by prime contractors. 

3. Closer study of prime contractors’ deci- 
sions to make or purchase needed items. 

Through the year ended in May, with the 
growing trend toward major complex weapons 
systems, small business competed successfully 
on less than 5 per cent of prime cortract awards, 
but it won 19.2 per cent of service contracts and 


47.9 per cent of the prime contract total in con- 


struction, food, petroleum products and textiles. 
Overall, small business has received one-third 
of the defense contract dollars since 1957. 


@ A LIFETIME write-off of up to $400,000 for 
exploration expenses on any mine is granted the 
industry in a bill signed by President Eisen- 
hower. The repealed law denied any such tax 
deduction not claimable within four years. The 
$100,000 maximum per year continues in the 
new law. 

This write-off is additional to special depletion 
allowances for mining operators. 


@ Tuat Japan’s ministry of international trade 
and industry intends to continue the quota sys- 
tem, despite a contemplated 38 per cent uniform 
U.S. tariff rate, was reasoned by trade leaders 
in Tokyo when the ministry announced it will 
continue for one year the present quota of 5 
million square yards of so-called “middle class” 
wool fabrics. 


@ Tue Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Bill, passed by Congress, spells out require: 
ments for use of safety labels for many sub- 
stances in common household use. Among prod- 
ucts affected are paint and paint thinners or 
removers, furniture waxes and __ polishes, 
bleaches, silver polish, detergents, and lighter 
fluids, if the substances can cause “substantial” 
personal injury or illness under customary use 
and “reasonably foreseeable ingestion by chil- 
dren”. Substances in containers for only indus- 
trial use are exempted. 

The word “DANGER” must show on extremely 
flammable, corrosive or highly toxic substances, 
“WARNING or “CAUTION” in other cases. The 
label also must carry brief comment on the na- 
ture of the hazard; precaution for handling, 
first aid instructions. 
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@ SHORT-TERM economic growth of the United 
States was 7 per cent last year in real terms 
(adjusted to eliminate the influence of any price 
increases) and for 1960 “the economy is gen- 
erally expected to advance by a substantial 
amount”, says Don Paar, special assistant to 
the President and Food-for-Peace coordinator. 
The larger 1959 activity reflected emergence 
from a recession. 

For the long-term, he cited the annual rate 
somewhat above 3 per cent for the last decade, 
and declared some folk were using the argu- 
ment for Government intervention to speed eco- 
nomic growth as a screen for “pet spending 
schemes”. 


@ THE lowest bid will not necessarily win the 
contract, the U.S. bureau of reclamation has 
ruled in a situation involving procurement of 
heavy equipment for power. The new ruling reads 
that the bureau will not award more than one 
major contract to a company that has not here- 
tofore manufactured turbines for the agency. 

A Japanese company had submitted the lowest 
bids on three out of four turbine contracts. It 
was awarded the contract on only one. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


@ REORGANIZATION of metropolitan areas’ 
political structures is urgently needed because 
major shifts of people and industry have 
“strained the social fabric and overloaded time- 
honored political institutions”, says the research 
and policy committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

The committee proposes a systematic and 
periodic analysis of the economic base by each 
metropolitan area, a review of federal urban 
renewal programs (authorizations now approxi- 
mating $300 millions a year), and more active 
participation of local business leaders with local 
oficials and other groups in setting community 
goals. 


@ For the second time within two months the 
Federal National Mortgage Association (Fannie 
May) increased the prices that it will pay for 
mortgages. The new range on 534 per cent 
mortgages is at 100 to 98, based on section 
of country and size of mortgagor’s equity; 96 


to 94 on 514 per cent paper, and 92 to 90 on 
434 per cent mortgages. The seller will still be 
required to pay the agency a one-half of 1 per 
cent “purchase and marketing fee” and to buy 
common stock of Fanny May. 

J. Stanley Baughman, president of this second- 
ary outlet for mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration, says the increases re- 
flect the “generally improved climate of the 
mortgage market.” 


@ More LIBERAL rules on the use of colors in 
foods, drugs and cosmetics are contained in the 
Color Additive Amendments of 1960, passed by 
the Congress. At the same time, the Act en- 
ables tightening of the rules on some color 
additives. 

Barred are such deceptive practices as arti- 
ficial color in egg noodles to conceal egg de- 
ficiency, on immature apples and oranges, in 
tomato catsup and the like using immature 
materials, and in stale meat. There is no restric- 
tion on use of appropriate coloring on mature 
oranges, butter and margarine, says the Com- 
merce Clearing House. Certification of a color 
as safe is at the discretion of the secretary of 
health, education and welfare. 


@ ComMerciAL BANKS holding non-interest- 
bearing tax and loan accounts of the Federal 
Government are losing money on the arrange- 
ment if the free services they provide the Gov- 


_ ernment in return for the deposits are considered, 


a study by the treasury department reveals. 

Here’s how it is worked out, on the basis of 
1958 data, the latest available. 

If all daily balances in Treasury tax and loan 
accounts had been invested at the average pre- 
vailing rate of 1.58 per cent, the earnings of 
the banks would have been $52,541,645. 

On the other hand, had the banks charged 
for such services as issuance and payment of 
savings bonds, handling subscriptions to U.S. 
securities, including weekly bill auctions and 
cashing of Government checks, the charges 
would have totaled $57,795,318, based on stand- 
ard cost data. 

And banking practice and law have for years 
frowned upon any drawing of interest on de- 
mand deposit accounts. Too, the conclusions in 
the study are definitely against shifting a part 
of the treasury’s balances to time deposits, and 
the treasury’s answer to that suggestion is that 
any surplus in its demand deposits “would be 
more appropriately used to reduce the debt”. 

The study is in refutation of some congress- 
men’s proposal that a part of the funds be set 
aside in interest-bearing accounts. The treasury 
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department says that would be “impractical and @ 


impossible”, noting that the average national 
balance in 1958 varied from $1.731 billions in 
January to $5.431 billions in June. 
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66 ELL IT to the telephone” 
may well become the by- 
word of the burgecning dec- 

ade as companies turn to utilization 

of the conventional telephone and 
the airwaves to send data at jet-age 
speed from machine to machine and 
to final form. The Bell System Data- 

Phone, which enables the automatic 

transmission of any type of data in 

any machine language (italics ours 

—Ed.) over regular telephone lines 

at low or high speeds, from and to 

any place where there is a standard 

telephone, is being adapted by a 

number of leading manufacturers to 

their equipment, among them Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Friden Inc., and Collins Radio. 


Data Pro 


“The day may not be far off when 
there will be more data processing 
traffic over the nation’s telephone 
wires and leased wires than there 
are human conversations,” notes 
IBM’s President Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr. 

High-speed data transmission by 
microwave also is under intensified 
development. In announcing West- 
ern Union’s 41 million dollar pro- 
ject to extend its transcontinental 
microwave beam system, due to be 
completed in 1961, President W. P. 
Marshall noted that “the complex 
requirements of communications re- 
sulting from the rapid advances in 
modern technology will be met 
through construction of the new 
microwave system.” Data, alternate 
record-voice, facsimile, digitalized 
TV and other communications will 
be transmitted over the system. 


Computers Pace Processing 


“The fantastic operational speeds 
of modern data processing equip- 
ment have necessitated comparable 
high speed methods of gathering 
and feeding information to the com- 
puters, if adequate return on the 
large computer investment is to be 
realized,” declared Arthur L. Roose, 
vice president of Motorola’s com- 
munications division. “The user 
could also transmit telephone and 


PUNCHED CARDS NOW TELEPHONED—IBM Data Transceiver with new 
Digital Subset feature permits companies to transmit IBM punched card data over 
standard dial-telephone lines at regular toll message rates, or over new 
high-speed telegraph circuits. Here Transceiver operator at one data processing 
office has just dialed identically equipped Transceiver at another office. 


cessing Unlimited 


By L. E. BERMONT 
Associate Editor 


teletypewriter messages on the same 
microwave system.” Motorola Com- 
munications and Electronics Inc. of 
Chicago will construct the micro- 
wave system which has been selected 
by Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad to “Videograph” facsimile 
transmission of its waybills and 
other documents. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany’s Videograph process makes 
possible remote reproduction of pic- 
torial and graphic information when 
units are connected by a coaxial 
cable or microwave link. 
International Business Machines 
Corporation’s advanced systems de- 
velopment division has applied to 
the FCC for an experimental re- 
search license to establish a micro- 
wave communication network for 
studying new data transmission tech- 
niques. IBM’s progress in Tele- 
processing, the company’s technique 
and devices for transmitting data 
from machine to machine by regular 


telephone, are described elsewhere. 


in this issue. 


A year ago Credit and Financial 
Management (November 1959, p. 8) 
emphasized the “communicability” of 
the new data processing machines and 
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techniques, the trend to linkage of 
machine with machine, deferring ob- 
solescence and increasing return on 
equipment investment to the user. The 
trend continues unabated as electronic 
equipment applications proliferate, ex- 
tending the advantages of automated 
data processing further and further, 
like ever-widening ripples in a stream. 
In illustration: 


Highest speed for transmitting 
data over telephone lines with com- 
mercial type equipment is reported 
by western division of Collins Radio 
Company for two networks. Speed 
in both cases is 300 characters per 
second, equivalent to 3,000 words a 
minute, double the data rate of any 
other commercially available equip- 
ment. 

In one installation, the Collins 
magnetic tape transmission system is 
used for inventory control between 
two Army Signal Corps supply 
points 650 miles apart. A 2,400-ft. 
reel representing some 25,000 trans- 
actions can be transmitted in ap- 
proximately 2 hours by telephone 
line, the company says. The supply 
data are then fed to a larger com- 
puter. 

In the other installation, Douglas 
Aircraft missile design problems 
and answers wing coast-to-coast via 
telephone lines and “Kinecard,” Col- 
lins punched card transmission sys- 
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tem. In a run of the Collins “Kine- 
plex” data communications system 
(card and tape) for Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, more than 500,000 punched 
cards were sent over the telephone 
lines at the rate of 100 a minute. 


Telephone-Teletype Coordination 


At Eastman Kodak Company a 
4,900-mile telephone system and a 
6,700-mile teletype system under- 
going testing are helping the com- 
pany coordinate more closely the 
operations of its central headquar- 
ters and its regional marketing units 
by sending punched card data by 
telephone wire. Currently data from 
more than 30,000 cards are trans- 
mitted over the circuit daily, with 
ample capacity for more. Each 
transceiver (IBM) can send ten 
cards a minute and each telephone 
circuit can transmit four cards at 
a time. Hence, one telephone line 
can handle 40 cards a minute. The 
telephone lines leased from A.T. & 
T. long lines department also are 
available for long distance telephone 
calls. 

“Write by telephone’, suggests the 
Comptometer Corporation, showing 
how with its “Electrowriter” instru- 
ments, which transmit written mes- 
sages or sketches to any point, how- 
ever distant, over telephone or radio 
circuits. Numerous other examples 
of linkages of machine and machine 
will be found in following pages of 
this issue. 

Contributing to communicability 


IN HALF THE -TIME—Automated Western Union-developed communications 
network linking Wall Street offices of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and branches 
and correspondents in 110 cities, makes it possible to reduce by half the amount 
of time formerly needed to transmit-buy-and-sell orders. John L. Loeb, senior 
partner of the investment house, and Walter P. Marshall, president of Western 
Union Telegraph Co., receive the first message to come in over the network. 


in data processing are the steps being 
taken toward simplified programing 
and the standardization of both hard- 
ware and computer language. Just as 
the individual who learns how to 
drive a car need not learn to drive 
anew every time a different model 
automobile comes out, so companies 
will be able to utilize new computers, 
new devices, without thousands of 
hours of programing, of converting 
to another computer’s language. 
Complete libraries of routines and 
subroutines now are being main- 
tained by electronic computer manu- 
facturers for customers. Pre-tested 
computer programs, computer short- 
cuts for handling data processing 
functions common to all firms within 





FULLY AUTOMATIC bank bookkeeping system—Console and tape units of one 
of the two Burroughs 220 electronic computers installed as part of the fully 
automatic electronic bookkeeping system at the First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Information recorded on magnetic tape by B-301 mag- 
netic document processing system provides input to update customer account 
records which in turn are used to prepare customer statements. 


a specific industry, are available from 
a number of the equipment manu- 
facturers. And user companies of 
computers have formed groups to 
exchange ideas and information. One, 
RCA 501 Users Association, recently 
observed its first anniversary. Con- 
trol Data Corporation computer users 


call themselves CO-OP. 


Seek Standard Language 


The Department of Defense, 
largest single user of computers, has 
requested a committee of computer 
manufacturers to provide a stand- 
ardized language interchangeable 
among different manufacturers’ sys- 
tems. The Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers Institute (OEMI) has un- 
dertaken a program for international 
standardization of electronic com- 
puters and office machines. 

Service bureaus are extending the 
benefits of advanced electronic data 
processing to small and medium size 
companies, and relieving larger com- 
panies of overloads, even those which 
have computers of their own. The 
Service Bureau Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of International Business 
Machines Corporation, in New York. 
reports it did processing in 1959 for 
some 10,400 customers including the 
nation’s 50 largest companies as well 
as hundreds of smaller firms, many 
with gross sales under $50,000 or 
only 100 employees. Billings ranged 
from $10 to $20,000 a month. 

Other companies operating service 
bureaus include Remington Rand, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Burroughs, 
Radio Corporation of America, Con- 
trol Data Corporation. In addition 
to manufacturer-owned service bu- 
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PHONE AND RECORD — Principal 
elements in Dictaphone Corporation’s 
Model RD6 transistorized Telecord 
Dictation System for network office 
dictation are phone (left) and Time- 
Master recording machine. User picks 
up phone and is immediately con- 
nected with recording machine in cen- 
tral secretarial office, where his dicta- 
tion is transcribed. 


reaus, there are now some 200 more 
individually owned and operated. 

Where the workers to man the 
office machines of the automated era 
are to come from, and what quali- 
fications will be required, are prob- 
lems already furrowing brows. The 
United Automobile Workers, in a 
petition for a poll among Chrysler 
plant white-collar employees, noted 
that membership declined 20 per 
cent, mostly due to automation in 
the office. A payroll requiring 200 
clerks needed only 60 persons after 
computer installation. Inventory rec- 
ords accounted, for another layoff 
area, union asserted. 

Equipment manufacturers are a 
source for training personnel. IBM 
Corporation has announced establish- 
ment of Systems Research Institute, 
in New York, on the graduate-level, 
for training computer-system-problem 
solvers. 

On the basis of industry experience 
it is agreed that as automation in 
the office takes over, the unskilled 
worker and the worker of lower in- 
telligence will be the most expend- 
able. Displacement of manual cleri- 
cal employees is expected to be only 
temporary. 

First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, which 
recently put into operation a fully 
automated Burroughs electronic bank 
bookkeeping system, gives an insight 
into one method of employee selec- 
tion and training. “From 100 poten- 
tial participants drawn from through- 
out the bank,” notes John William 
Hulton, vice president operations re- 
search division, “34 were selected to 
take an 11]-week training course con- 
ducted by Assistant Secretary Joseph 
E. T. O’Conner. Out of this group, 
25 indicated that they would like to 


continue in the automation project. 
They were given additional training 
and then were split into a half-dozen 
groups for detailed computer pro- 
graming.” 

The government’s defense pro- 
gram, with its tremendous accent on 
electronics, undoubtedly has thrust 
electronic data processing in the 
office ahead by years. Computer ship- 
ments by manufacturers in 1954 were 
valued at $35,600,000. Volume (man- 
ufacturer’s shipments) rose to $340,- 
500,000 in 1958. For 1960 a total of 
$520 millions is estimated. 

Management, no longer in need of 
briefing as to the capabilities of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment, 
has become more sophisticated. For 
their part the equipment manufac- 
turers are going halfway, if not 
farther, to meet the requirements of 
business, industry and government. 

In the following pages, case his- 
tories and articles emphasize equip- 
ment and techniques already tested 
and available, the new developments 
that can bring greater return on 
equipment investment, improve op- 
erating efficiency and accuracy. 


FINGERTIP STORAGE — Magnetic 
tape held by programer-operator at 
RCA electronic systems center, stores 
all the information contained in the 
pile of paperwork spread before her. 
The information can be instantly re- 
called by feeding tape into the RCA 
501 data processing system (back- 
ground), installed at 45 Wall Street 
center, one of network of such facili- 
ties to be opened by RCA, 
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In the Crystal Ball 


Computers will have memories 
with speeds of one-half of one- 
millionth of a second. (IBM quote.) 


Many ships of the fleet already 
order supplies by means of electronic 
punch card machines. The Navy 
hopes eventually to feed these cards 
directly to the data processing ma- 
chines ashore and wait for the ma- 
terial to come out at the other end 
like gumballs from penny machines. 
(T. J. McCarthy, technical informa- 
tion officer.) 


Drawings will be made by com- 
puter and converted directly from 
magnetic tape to microfilm. In this 
process the full-sized drawing is a 
product of “minification”—automa- 
tion by microfilm. (J. M. Soman, 
photographic and reproduction serv- 
ice manager, IBM product develop- 
ment laboratory, Poughkeepsie. 


N.Y.) 


A linking of telephone, TV, data 
processing equipment and universal 
credit cards, to speed a trend for 
manufacturers to sell their products 
and services directly to the consumer, 
is envisaged by J. Gordon Lippincott. 
of Lippincott & Margulies, industrial 
designers, New York. Housewife sees 
ad in magazine, phones manufac- 
turer or distribution outlet for dem- 
onstrator film on her TV set. Film 
is dialed in by phone. Housewife 
decides, dials back and orders. Out- 
let teletypes factory where article is 
made. Percolator is air-expressed to 
customer and charged on universal 
credit card. Inventory problems are 
eliminated. 


Bounced Off the Moon 


Scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Holmdel, N.J.. 
held a telephone conversation by 
way of the moon with scientists 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Goldstone, Calif. Their voices 
were bounced off the moon, 
covering a distance of nearly 
500,000 miles in about 3 sec- 
onds. The conversation lasted 
over an hour (probably dis- 
cussed .some ho-hum dull sci- 
entific subject? ) 
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Credit on Equipment Maker's Management 
Team for Automating Accounts Receivable 


By H. L. PETERSON 
Eastern Credit Manager 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

Company 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 
HERE has been growing con- 
cern on the part of mercantile 
agencies and company credit 
executives that 
the application 
of electronic data 
processing to ac- 
counts receivable 
will mean the 
loss both of 
needed ledger 
details and 
ability to ex- 
change informa- 
tion on customer paying habits. As 
a result, these groups have to some 
extent offered passive resistance to 
automation of this operation. 
Honeywell financial executives 
have long realized that their con- 
tinuously rising volume of business 
makes any of the conventional ledger 
systems increasingly more expensive 
and less efficient. After considerable 
study, they have gone full speed 
ahead with automation of their re- 
ceivables on their own DATAmatic 
1000 large scale electronic data proc- 
essing system, with full confidence 
that the end result will provide all 
the information they had before and 
that the furnishing of trade informa- 
tion will be easier and less expensive. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, a leading manufacturer of 
automatic temperature control equip- 
ment since 1885, has grown into a 
major company in the commercial, 
industrial process, and military con- 
trol fields. It has 43 plants and 183 
sales offices throughout the world. 
Sales last year totaled $381 mil- 
lions. Because of common customers, 
most Divisional accounts receivable 
are consolidated at the home office 
in Minneapolis. 


H. L. PETERSON 


The impetus for automation of this 
receivable operation came from the 
credit department. Records of ap- 
proximately $80 millions in outstand- 
ing balances and 50,000 active ac- 


counts, including manufacturers, 
wholesalers, contractors, and dealers, 
were to be involved. The existing op- 
eration included hand-sorting of in- 
voices and credits, hand application of 
checks to invoices, and posting to 
ledgers with conventional posting 
machines. This, along with the com- 
piling of all information needed for 
an effective credit operation, required 
an ever growing clerical staff. Seasonal 
fluctuations in volume of business 
made it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain a clerical staff which could handle 
the peak work load and yet adjust it 
to an economical number during the 
summer months. 

Early feasibility studies tended to 
show that automation of accounts 
receivable was practical, and a man- 
agement team, which included the 
credit manager, was set up to de- 


INCE joining Minneapolis- 

Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany in 1955, H. L. Peterson, 
Eastern credit manager, has been 
a credit representative, office 
manager and administrative as- 
sistant to the corporate credit 
manager. 

Following graduation from 
South Dakota University Mr. Pe- 
terson was employed by Dun and 
Bradstreet. Recently he was ad- 
mitted to the Minnesota Bar after 
completing the night school 
course of study at William Mit- 
chell College of Law. 


termine which equipment best suited 
the application. This study was in 
progress when Honeywell announced 
it would manufacture and market 
the DATAmatic 1000 Computer. Be- 


cause operations from customer 
order entry to accounts receivable 
were sufficiently integrated that basic 
data created from one provided in- 
put for the other, it became apparent 
that real benefit could be obtained 
by applying all these operations to 
this large scale computer. 

The DATAmatic 1000 is a high- 
capacity electronic data-processing 
system designed specifically for ap- 
plication to the increasingly com- 
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plex problems and procedures re- 
quired in modern business. One of 
the primary features of the equip- 
ment is its exceptionally large 
capacity to store information on 3” 
wide magnetic tape, coupled with its 
ability to feed information from mag- 
netic tape to the central processing 
section and back to magnetic tape 
at a sustained rate of 60,000 decimal 
digits a second. 


Early Conversion for Receivables 


The credit department again par- 
ticipated with other members of 
management in assigning priority to 
the functions to be transferred to 
DATAmatic Processing. Because pro- 
cedural changes in any segment of 
the company’s operation do have an 
effect on related functions, represen- 
tatives from a number of areas of 
the company worked together to de- 
velop a broad viewpoint. With the 
continued use of this approach. 
Honeywell has been able to main- 
tain conventional lines of organiza- 
tion and authority. It was all along 
recognized that the basic responsi- 
bility for the successful operation of 
any department, even after “auto- 
mation”, rested with the department 
manager. Because of the immediate 
benefits which it appeared could be 
obtained, Accounts Receivable was 
assigned for an early conversion. 
This decision had the complete and 
wholehearted support of the credit 
manager. 


From that point, a coordinated team 
went to work to determine what in- 
formation would be needed by the 
credit department and how best to 
provide it. This group included the 
administrative assistant to the credit 
manager, a systems analyst, and DA- 
TAmatic programing representatives. 
An individual thoroughly familiar with 
the credit department’s existing opera- 
tion was assigned to coordinate the 
activities of the group to round out 
what proved to be an effective work- 
ing organization. 

The credit department outlined its 
needs; the systems department sub- 
jected requested information to an 
advisability and cost test and looked 





for the most efficient way to obtain 
the data. The technical programing 
staff converted the program needs 
into the actual computer symbols. 
The prime advantages of this sys- 
tem seemed to be that each member 
of the team worked in the area where 
his background and experience were 
best utilized, and at the same time 
each member challenged the ideas 
of the other to make valuable sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


Current, Accurate, Economical 


The results which the credit de- 
partment asked for were not unusual. 
Basically they wanted the informa- 
tion which every credit department 
uses every day; but in this case it 
was required that it be provided on 
an absolutely current basis, with 
greater accuracy and at less cost than 
under the existing system. The ulti- 
mate purpose was to release operat- 
ing funds to the company through 
better turnover of receivables and at 
the same time reduce operating costs. 

In general, it was requested that 
the computer operation provide: 

1. High speed machine processing 
of debits and customer payments. 

2. Readily available “by custo- 
mer” reports containing essentially 
the same data available on the exist- 
ing ledger card. 

3. The ability to answer credit 
inquiries with the usual information 
of how long sold, high credit, amount 
owing and past due, and whether 
payments are made promptly or 
slow by number of days. 

4. Monthly ageing of all accounts 
receivable by sales divisions and 
branch territories. 

5. Automatic credit approval of 
most customer orders by means of a 
predetermined order limit. 

6. Open item or past-due cus- 
tomer statements on a monthly basis. 

7. Automatic print-out of past- 


Still in Diaper Stage 


“Automation still is in the 


diaper stage, will not reach 
maturity until machines can talk 
to machines more fully. Some 
fairly simple instruments already 
at hand are speeding the day 
when even marketing decisions 
may be part of an automated 
production-distribution process.” 
—Dr. Allen V. Astin, director 
National Bureau of Standards. 
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DATAMATIC 1000—Russ Laxson (left), treasurer, and Donald R. Johnston, 
corporate credit manager of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Min- 
neapolis, observe the facility with which operators at control console of the DATA- 
matic 1000 computer speed flow of data through processing channels. 


due accounts when they become past 
due. 

With these “objectives” in mind, 
the systems department began its 
task of finding the best and most 
economical means of fulfilling the 
requirements. There was, of course, 
a necessity to overcome the natural 
tendency to “transfer the present 
operation to the computer.” When- 
ever it appeared that there was a 
better way to perform a function, the 
idea was completely explored by 
both systems and credit representa- 
tives and cleared with the technical 
programing staff to determine 
whether in terms of computer opera- 
tion the benefit obtained would sup- 
port the cost involved. 

The credit department made the 
final determination as to the merits 
of each proposal. Many, of course, 
had to be rejected, but many others 
were put into the program to effect 
substantial improvements. Here 
again, close coordination and con- 
tinued cooperation between members 
of the team, with the credit depart- 
ment carrying basic responsibility 
for the successful operation of the 
proposed automated system, proved 
to be of vital importance. 


At this writing, conversion of the 
information on ledgers to magnetic 
tape is well under way, and although 
the system is not yet time-proven by 
full scale computer operation, results 
thus far have been equal to what was 
optimistically hoped for at the outset. 


It will be possible to have com- 
pletely current information available 
to credit personnel at all times. Re- 
quests for trade information will be 
answered promptly and at less cost 
than the previous clerical operation 
made possible. The peak seasonal 
volume of invoices and payments 
can be processed on a current basis 
without the necessity of a large build- 
up in the clerical staff. Ageing re- 
ports will be prepared monthly in- 
stead of quarterly and without hold- 
ing up regular operations during 
the compilation. 


Additional Benefits Seen 


It appears at this time that other 
very real benefits can be obtained. 
Most important of these is an actual 
reduction in past-due receivables as 
a result of more effective collection 
follow-up when information is made 
more currently available. Although 
some cost reduction is expected, any 
indication of amount has been with- 
held until savings are actually real- 
ized on a full scale operation. 

Very often the most important 
single factor in the successful solu- 
tion of a problem is “approach.” 
Honeywell management feels that its 
approach to automation of its ac- 
counts receivable on the DATAmatic 
1000 was a good one and that the 
result will enable the credit depart- 
ment to fulfill its assignment effec- 
tively with even better tools than it 


had before. 
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Data Processing for Small Companies 
Service Bureaus Effecting Economies by Use of Punched Paper Tape 


NEW kind of service bureau 

operation that is paving the 

way toward a solution to the 
data processing needs of small and 
medium-sized businesses is described 
by Donald A. Schwartz, certified 
public accountant. 

“Until now, the benefits of elec- 
tronic data processing have been 
available mainly to large companies. 
The cost of the equipment and the 
complexity of entering data into the 
machines have deterred smaller con- 
cerns,” notes Mr. Schwartz, who is 
executive vice president of Inte- 
grated Data Processing, Inc., New 
York City service bureau. 

“Now, the advent of the punched 
tape adding machine and the devel- 
opment of service bureaus specializ- 
ing in the processing of the tapes 
have placed the advantages of elec- 
tronic data processing within the 
reach of companies of all sizes.” He 
amplifies: 

“Through the use of punched 
paper tape the service bureau ef- 
fects economies in two major areas: 
1) elimination of manual card 
punching and repunching for veri- 
fication; and 2) reduction of the 
time required to reconcile differ- 
ences. Since the punched tape which 
is received by the service bureau is 
arithmetically proved beforehand, 
there is little chance for the proc- 
essed report to be out of balance.” 

Mr. Schwartz explains how sim- 
ple and comparatively inexpensive 
tape input devices such as the Syn- 
chro-Monroe adding machine, pro- 
duced by Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., enable smaller 
companies to create their own tapes 
and profit by lower-cost data proc- 
essing. 

“With the Synchro-Monroe, the 
operator places identification codes 
into the adding machine keyboard us- 
ing the non-add key, followed by 
quantities with the plus or minus bar. 
These figures are translated into elec- 
trical impulses which activate a tape- 
punching unit which converts them 
into combinations of holes punched in 
paper tape. The perforated tape can 
then be processed by high-speed elec- 
tronic equipment at the service bureau. 


“In this way, data are handled only 
once, at the point of origin. The 
tape eliminates repeated handling of 
the same figures at different stages 
in the accounting routine. In_ its 
function, the tape-producing Syn- 
chro-Monroe differs from an adding 
machine in that its ability to add is 
only collateral. Its primary purpose 
is to enter information on a punched 
tape for further processing by 
punched card or computing equip- 
ment. However, its ability to add 
and provide a tape of visible printed 
figures of the entries, with a total 
for proof, insures numerical accu- 
racy of the amounts in the punched 
tape. Control over accuracy at the 
input stage is of paramount impor- 
tance to the success of any data proc- 
essing system. 

“In working for both small and 
medium-sized companies, it is the 
simplicity of the automated book- 
keeping system which provides the 
many advantages. Under this pro- 
gram, the accountant records his 
client’s activities on a punched tape 


THROUGH THE USE of simple tape 
input devices such as the Synchro- 
Monroe adding machine shown, prod- 
uct of Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., smaller companies can create 
their own tapes and profit by elec- 
tronic data processing provided by 
service bureaus, notes Donald A. 
Schwartz (right), executive vice presi- 
dent Integrated Data Processing, Inc., 
New York. 
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adding machine, sends the tape to 
our IDP service bureau, and in rec- 
ord time printed journals, general 
ledger, balance sheet and income 
statement are received back by the 
client. The system does away entirely 
with handwritten journals, posting 
and balancing the general ledger, 
and drafting and typing of financial 
statements.” 

A reasonably skilled tape-adding 
machine operator can easily enter 
300 transactions in an hour, in con- 
trast to the one or two days manual 
job of writing up the books and 
preparing, typing, and _ reviewing 
financial statements, Mr. Schwartz 
says. 

“Since the client is known only 
by a code number there is no dan- 
ger of any of his figures being iden- 
tified by IDP service bureau _per- 
sonnel. In fact, as the client has no 
direct connection with the paper tape, 
he may not even be fully aware of 
the manner in which his work is 
being processed.” 

Concludes Mr. Schwartz: “As suc- 
cessful as the tape adding machine 
has been in connection with simple 
general ledger bookkeeping, it has 
been of even greater value for those 
companies that perform their own 
bookkeeping but are lacking impor- 
tant managerial information, such 
as monthly financial statements, 
comparative reports and budget fore- 
casts. 

“When the system is applied to 
the medium-sized company, the 
punched tape adding machine is 
more than a time-saving device since 
the machine can post to an almost 
unlimited number of accounts or 
classifications, and much more de- 
tailed breakdowns are available. This 
cuts down year-end analysis of ex- 
pense accounts and detects and pin- 
points operational trouble spots with 
each monthly statement. 

“Again, through the use of this 
method, the smaller company can 
pass the burden of heavy investment 
and skilled technicians on to an out- 
sider specializing in this field and 
yet take full advantage of the most 
efficient accounting methods.” 
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Granted .. . you could try to 
choose your insurance yourself. But chances 
are, after hours of work, you’d end up with a 
patchwork of protection instead of the coordi- 
nated program you need. 


Why not get the professional advice of the - 


independent insurance agent who represents 
The.U. S.F.& G.? He can help you develop a 
planned program of protection for your busi- 
ness, family, home and possessions. 


Select and consult your independent insurance agent 
or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
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Phone Tie-in with Business Machines 
in a Minute 


Speeds 1,600 Words 


IGH-SPEED sending of data 
H and text over regular tele- 

phone lines—Data-Phone serv- 
ice—is reputedly shaping up as one 
of the most significant business de- 
velopments of the computer age. 

In effect, Bell System Data-Phone 
is the inter-city or across-the-street 
link between the wide range of com- 
puters and other business machines 
now coming into greater prominence. 

Data-Phone ties such business 
equipment together into a fast and 
efficient communications system. It 
enables automatic transmission of 
any type of data in any machine 
language over regular telephone lines 
at low or high speeds, from and to 
any place where there is a standard 
telephone. 

Data-Phone is considered especial- 
ly useful in handling accounting and 
billing information, invoices, inven- 
tories, sales orders, payrolls and 
other forms of business data. 


In a typical system, compact Data- 
Phone sets are placed between the 
business machine and the telephone 
at both the sending and receiving 
locations. These locations could be 
next door to each other or at opposite 
ends of the nation. Regardless of the 
distance, data are transmitted from 
one machine to another with the flip 
of a switch after a telephone call is 
placed to the receiving station. 


This highly flexible system carries 
up to 1,600 words a minute and 
handles information from any media 
such as cards, paper tape or mag- 
netic tape. 

Data-Phone receives facts and 
figures from the originating machine 
in the form of electrical “bits” of 
information. Data-Phone sets convert 
the bits to tones suitable for trans- 
mission over telephone lines. 

At the receiving end, Data-Phone 
sets convert these tones back to the 
original bits, which feed into busi- 
ness machines, teletypewriters or 
other recording equipment. 

There is a small installation charge 
and a monthly rental for the equip- 
ment. Aside from that, the customer 
is charged only what he normally 


BUSINESS 
MACHINE 


BUSINESS 
MACHINE 


MODERN PATHWAY TO DATA PROCESSING—Simplified illustration shows 
how Data-Phone of Bell System enables business machines to talk to each 
other over the telephone in a high-speed exchange of data and text. 


would pay for a local or long dis- 
tance telephone call. 

Transmission can be varied to 
meet individual needs—up to the 
present maximum of 1,600 words 
a minute. 


At such a speed, a big supermarket’s 
entire inventory of some 7,000 items 
can be sent in about eight minutes. 
The same list in printed tabular form 
(single spaced) would be about 100 
feet long and would take hours to 
read over the telephone. 


The Bell System thus far has de- 
veloped three basic Data-Phone units 
—Data-Phone 100, Data-Phone 200 
and Data-Phone 400. 

Data-Phone 100 has a top speed 
of 100 words a minute and can be 
used on a one or two-way basis. 
Business machines currently avail- 
able to work with it include No. 28 
Teletypewriters, Friden Teledatas and 
RCA low-speed DASPAN equipment. 

Using Data-Phone 100 on a two- 
way basis, American Savings and 
Loan of Detroit receives daily pay- 
ment information from its six local 
and suburban branches. Burroughs 
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Sensimatic machines located at teller 
counters record all transactions on 
eight-channel paper tape. 

During the day, tellers send data 
to the main office by using Friden 
Teledata tape readers connected elec- 
trically to Data-Phone. The company 
previously used motorized messenger 
service—slower and costlier. 


*“Teleticketing,”’ a Bell System serv- 
ice developed to speed the procure- 
ment of airline tickets, also ties in with 


Data-Phone 100. 


Under the system, an airline ticket 
office employee telephones an airline 
customer, connects her teletypewriter 
to the line and inserts a tape con- 
taining ticket details. These are typed 
on a ticket form in a receiving ma- 
chine in the customer’s office. 

More and more large companies 
are using this method of obtaining 
tickets quickly and accurately, there- 
by eliminating the need for special 
messengers. This system also has 
various other business adaptations 
for connecting branch offices together 
in a-data-transmission network. 

Data-Phone 200, with its top speed 





ELECTRONIC DELIVERY of all do- 
mestic air-travel tickets direct to Ebas- 
co Services traffic section is achieved 
with Teleticket Receiver installation 
shown. System utilizes regular tele- 
phone circuits of the Bell System, in- 
cluding the conventional dialing 
method of reaching subscriber. 


of 1,600 words a minute, is the 
closest yet to a “universal” set be- 
cause of the large number of busi- 
ness machines designed to work 
with it. 

Several companies are using Data- 
Phone 200 with AVCO’s Comex 104 
units over both regular and private 
line telephone facilities. 

Comex accepts 100-word-per-min- 
ute information and stores it on mag- 
netic tape. Later, after the telephone 
call has been established, it transmits 
10 times faster. Westinghouse, for 
example, takes advantage of the speed 
of 1,000 words a minute to interject 
fairly high volumes of data between 
regular voice transmissions on its 
private line network. 

Teleregister Corporation has de- 
veloped two electronic systems de- 
signed to work with Data-Phone 200. 

One of them, a completely auto- 
matic savings account system known 
as Telefile, is being planned for 
Howard Savings Institute of Newark, 
N. J. Teller machines connected with 
Data-Phone will transmit all trans- 
actions over private lines to central- 
ized electronic memory devices. This 
type of system also is being set up 
for banks in New York and Con- 
necticut. 

Other equipment which will work 
along with Data-Phone 200 includes 
a 1,000-word-per-minute five-channel 
Teletype system, RCA DASPAN and 
the IBM Tele-Processing systems— 
both Transceivers and 7701 magnetic 
tape units. 


Still to come is Data-Phone 400. 
This compact set, scheduled to be 
generally available early in 1961, 
will be encased in the Bell System’s 
new Call Director, a streamlined tele- 
phone instrument for persons who 
make or take many calls. 

Data-Phone 400, with a top speed 
of about 200 words per minute, is 
primarily a one-way data gathering 
device. Designed to work with it is 
IBM’s new “1001” card reader. 
Other business machines compatible 
with Data-Phone 400 are in various 
stages of testing and production by 
several other companies. 

The card reader was developed 
for its own internal purposes by 
Western Electric Company, the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. Western Electric, not being 
in the business machine business, 
has licensed other firms outside the 
telephone industry to produce it com- 
mercially. 

Development of the card reader 
was sparked by Western Electric’s 
search for better ways of handling 
inventories and supply orders from 
around the country. Telephone men 
ordering supplies in this manner 
now have small identification cards 
containing code punch marks. They 
also have cards with punched code 
numbers describing inventory items. 

The telephone company employee 
first inserts the identification card 
in the reader, thus establishing his 


authority to order materials. Next, 
he inserts cards corresponding to the 
items he wishes to order. Variable 
information such as the quantity of 
the item is designated by pressing 
numbered keys on the top of the 
device. 

Salesmen, businessmen and credit 
card users are among those who 
might eventually benefit directly 
from the service. It would connect 
them to data processing centers in 
stores, main offices and warehouses 
where orders would be recorded, 
merchandise routed, checks written 
and bills made out—all done auto- 
matically. 

Flexibility and _ versatility are 
among Data-Phone’s strong features. 
It works over private as well as regu- 
lar telephone lines. Customers can 
get as much or as little service as 
their business requires. They can 
hook up their machines wherever 
there are telephones, which is prac- 
tically everywhere, and pay for the 
lines only as they use them. 

As an optional service, unattended 
arrangements are available. For in- 
stance, information can be stored 
throughout the day and transmitted 
during the evening, at lower rates, 
from and to a master station. 

Data-Phone, a product of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories research, 
first hit the American business scene 
early in 1958 on a trial basis. Its 
potential immediately was recognized. 


COLLINS KINEPLEX Punched Card Transmission system (shown) dispatched 
more than 500,000 computer programing, payroll accounting and parts inven- 
tory control cards between two Chrysler facilities over a telephone line in test 
run for Chrysler Corporation. Collins’ system is adapted to need for high-speed 
high-capacity communication between data processing and computing centers. 
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The Office That Credit Cards Built 


HE American Express Credit 

Card -Service has become a 

major business in little more 
than a year. It is used today by 
750,000 credit card holders in 43,000 
participating service outlets all over 
the world. 

This kind of growth may be phe- 
nomenal, but it’s not exactly sur- 
prising. The 110 year old American 
Express is the world’s leading travel 
agency, and an internationally re- 
spected financial institution. Given 
this structure and prestige, with the 
burgeoning popularity of what soci- 
ologists have begun to call the Credit 
Card Way of Life, the new venture 
was a “natural.” 

There was nothing natural, how- 
ever, about the task of creating an 
office to administer the accounting, 
paperwork processing and record- 
keeping involved in an operation of 
this size in such a short time. It 
called for enlightened long-range 
planning, sound daily decision-mak- 
ing and the best that could be ob- 
tained in modern office equipment, 
records and procedures. Results are 
shown pictorially herewith and on 
opposite page, column 1. 


Fills Three Stories 


The American Express Credit Card 
Service office, which is physically 
independent of its parent organi- 
zation, fills three stories of a down- 
town New York skyscraper several 
blocks from American Express head- 
quarters. Its operation, aided by 
some of the Remington Rand sys- 


tems and furnishings shown here- 
with, displays a degree of adminis- 
trative control and clerical efficiency 
normally expected only of long-estab- 
lished offices with stabilized patterns 
of expansion. 


The credit card service is growing 
daily. It has been gaining swift 
round-the-world recognition and is 
headed for the universal acceptance 
now enjoyed by American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques. 


Present paperwork procedures and 
equipment have been designed to 
accommodate that kind of growth, 
without any lessening of control. 


CLOSE-UP view of section of active 
correspondence files located in the 
rear of American Express work area. 


INQUIRIES on any credit card account are handled quickly through use of this 
Remington Rand Kard-Veyer unit (Model #4370-5313), one of a battery of 
similar mechanized files. At touch of a button, operator causes trays of records 
to revolve inside the unit until desired section of file is brought to her fingertips. 


ACTIVE CORRESPONDENCE concerning all of the 750,000 holders of American Express Credit Cards is maintained in 
Remington Rand divider-type Shelf Files, shown in rear of credit card service office. Filed under the Variadex system, 


the folder for each card holder is color-coded to show the 


current quarter of the year. Compact efficiency of these 


Remington Rand Aristocrat, Clerical and secretarial steel desks and chairs makes the most of available space. 
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Paperwork Improvement Areas 
Cited in Survey by Bruning 


From a survey taken among presi- 
dents and other executives responsi- 
ble, in 500 companies, Charles Brun- 
ing Company, Mt. Prospect, IIl., 
learned that “filing and disposal, 
order processing, production control, 
accounting, purchasing-receiving and 
billing” are considered, in that order, 
areas where “there is most room for 
improvement in paperwork han- 
dling.” Other important areas are 
sales records and general clerical 
work. 

Among factors tending to prevent 
effecting of possible economies, tra- 
dition and inertia ranked highest; 
difficulty in finding yardsticks to 
measure economies, second, and re- 
sistance from operating personnel 
(middle management) third. 

“An overall study of systems and 
methods is indispensable,” the office 
copying equipment manufacturer con- 
cludes in its survey. 


AVAILABLE: adequate cash for 
maximum progress and profit 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT’sS advances to manufacturers and whole- 
salers to supplement their cash working capital in 1959 reached 
a new high, exceeding one and one-quarter billion dollars. There 
are good réasons why American business is relying more and 
more on COMMERCIAL CREDIT for needed funds. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT usually provides more money than can 
be obtained from other sources. We furnish it fast—usually 
within 3 to 5 days after the first contact. We eliminate the 
uncertainty of periodic renewals—our arrangement continues 
as long as the need exists. We increase the amount of cash 
available if increased sales create the need. We minimize cost 
Bes amount used can be varied automatically to fit changing 
needs. 

You can arrange NOW for cash you may need any time this 
year—without any fixed commitment or advance expense. 
Whether you require $25,000 or millions—for months or years 
—we will welcome the opportunity to provide it. Ask the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office below. 


BALTIMORE 2 ..... 300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6 ...222 W. Adams Street 
722 S. Spring Street 
CONTRACTS and correspondence of NEw YorK 36..........50 W. 44th Street 
more than 43,000 service outlets SAN FRANCISCO 6 .........112 Pine Street 
(restaurants, hotels, stores and other 
businesses which participate in credit 
card program) are filed in this battery 
of Remington Rand Aristocrat files. COMM E, CI L C EDIT 
Counter aeeieniienl built into instal- Consuler R A R 
lation facilitates control of papers ety : A 
moving in and out of file area. (See COMMERCIAL CREDIT Dsastausbtabed subsidiaries provide over four billion 
opposite page). dollars of financing services annually. Capital & Surplus over $240,000,000 
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By WILLIAM A. DUNKS 
Credit Manager 
Fisher Flouring Mills 
Seattle, Washington 


RADITIONALLY, credit man- 

agers like to talk about the 

account which, after getting 
into financial difficulties, is saved by 
patience and sage counsel, and lives 
to become a solid customer. But— 
let’s face it—some of those accounts 
never make it. 

The test of a creditman’s skill may 
also be his ability to continue sell- 
ing a weak account and be out be- 
fore the axe falls. In other words. 
if one must live dangerously, and 
skate on thin ice, can he make it to 
the shore when the ice cracks up? 
Having just emerged from such a 
situation which resulted in a re- 
ceivership, we pause to consider how 
we can best serve the receiver. 

Our company is a well-established 
West Coast flour miller. In our 
widespread operations we have oc- 
casion to sell flour in some northerly 
and isolated communities served by 
only one to three ships a year. In 
one such community was a_ baker 
who had come to grief in a town 
near the mill and gone north to 
recoup his fortunes. We sold him 
on a sight draft basis after first 
ascertaining that the drafts could 
be picked up, and thought that we 
were reasonably well protected. 

Came the day when the last ship 
of the year had deposited its cargo 
on the dock. As the ship faded from 
sight on the horizon, the sky was 
alight from a fire which completely 
destroyed our friend’s business. The 
draft went unpaid, no one else 
could use the flour, no one knew if 


....a problem case is solved 


the bakery would ever reopen—and 
there would be no transportation for 
the next six months. 

A credit friend had the best im- 
mediate answer: “Relax. That flour 
isn’t going anywhere”. Indeed it 
wasn’t. However, first we made cer- 
tain that it was well warehoused. 
We learned that, although our 
would-be customer acknowledged 
the debt, his insurance coverage was 
woefully inadequate, and he was 
saddled with a terrifying amount of 
debts. Then we found that he had a 
partner, who, wonder of wonders, 
was perfectly willing to acknowl- 
edge his responsibility. It began to 
appear that in this account we had 
a couple of fellows with an uncom- 
mon amount of raw courage. They 
had another business which had 
been unscathed in the fire and 
looked as if it*might be able to 
carry them along. 


Rumors Compound Misfortune 


An attempt to obtain a small busi- 
ness loan failed after several months 
of effort, and the gloom thickened. 
These people had their detractors 
(who doesn’t) and rumors were cir- 
culated as to their ability, or lack 
of it, and of their futile attempts to 
obtain financing. Came reports from 
the same sources that the flour had 
spoiled. Then the crushing blow. 
The warehouse wrote us that the 
freight charges and accrued storage 
bill were still unpaid—they were 
over half the original cost of the 
flour—and remained as a_ claim 
against the shipment. We were re- 
quested to arrange for payment of 
all charges and for removal of the 
freight within three weeks, as the 
space could no longer be spared. 
So now it seemed we had spoiled 
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flour, heavy freight and _ storage 
charges to pay on it, and no place 
to keep it. 

Obviously a trip was a necessity. 
To strengthen my position, I spoke 
with several creditors, who agreed 
to let me make a decision for them. 
At the very worst there was still the 
possibility that we could load ll 
our merchandise on the boat which 
shortly would arrive, and take it 
back to Seattle. Why to Seattle? The 
boat didn’t stop any other place. 
An airplane took me to the scene 
and I finally came to grips with my 
problem. 

Things were indeed bad, but not 
quite as black as they had been pic- 
tured. First, I liked the two part- 
ners and was heartened to find that 
one of them had an alert and able 
wife. None of them seemed to be 
awed by the difficulties facing them. 
The local banker was sympathetic 
and helpful. Examination revealed 
that the flour, far from being 
spoiled, was in perfect shape. In 
cold climates flour remains good for 
remarkably long periods. It would 
be three years before the last of 
this shipment would be used en- 


ILLIAM A. DUNKS has 
been credit manager of 
Fisher Flouring Mills in Seattle 
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he was a bank examiner for 
Seattle-First National Bank and 
a reporter for Dun & Bradstreet. 
Mr. Dunks holds the Execu- 
tive Award of NACM’s Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management (Stanford 1957) 
and is a trustee of both the Seat- 
tle Association of Credit Men 
and Association Collectors, Inc. 
He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 





tirely. The partners showed me a 
hole in the ground where the bakery 
had been, then took me to the edge 
of the town and showed me a large 
three-story building which was being 
razed for the lumber to put up a 
“new” bakery. The building was 
over 70 years old, yet, incredibly 
enough, the wood was fully as sound 
as when it was originally used. 

A decision was reached that my 
company pick up all freight and 
storage charges. Assured of pay- 
ment, the warehouse was willing to 
continue storing the flour, and 
agreed to function as a_ bonded 
warehouse, the bakery to pay cash 
as the flour was withdrawn. With 
an item such as flour, it is a simple 
matter to unitize the shipment; the 
price of the flour and all other 
charges were added together and the 
sum divided by the number of 
sacks. An interest-bearing note was 
signed, and it seemed that we had 
the show on the road at last. I con- 
cluded a similar arrangement for 
another supplier, and agreement 
was concluded on how the debt 
should be handled for other credi- 
tors I represented. I returned home. 
Thus ended the first year of travail. 


More Trouble 

Winter arrived with a rush, but 
through the long cold winter months 
the partners persevered, tearing 
down the old structure and building 
the new one. At last they had a two- 
story multi-purpose building, with 
the bakery in the basement. New 
equipment and furnishings arrived, 
but still the main bills were unpaid 
and our flour languished in the 
warehouse. The warehouse folk 
wrote again, this time insisting that 
the space was urgently needed for 
strategic material. 

Once again I hurried to the scene. 
Once again things looked black, but 
there were a few rays of hope. The 
business which had been carrying 
my friends all this time was profit- 
able and was shouldering part of 
the load. 

But now there was no warehouse 
space and the flour had to be re- 
leased to the bakery even before 
it opened. We worked out our own 
homespun version of field ware- 
housing, and enlisted the aid of a 
bank employee, who agreed to su- 
pervise the usage of flour. After the 

(Concluded on page 38) 


Call Long Distance and 
check credit ratings fast 


Nobody makes any money while your 
company’s waiting for credit clearances. 
So get them in a hurry—and personally 
—by Long Distance. 


You'll get the jump on competition, 
help keep merchandise moving, and pave 
the way for extra profits. 


Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 6); 


> 


Soon, 
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Converting the Accounts Receivable 


To Punched Cards—A Case History 


The mechanization of the ac- 
counts receivable function, as 
presented here by Harvey W. 
Protzel, district supervisor-data 
processing, Ernst & Ernst, St. 
Louis, is based upon an actual 
case history. Experience has 
proved the punched card instal- 
lation to be practical and profit- 
able and the company is ex- 
tremely well pleased with the 
system, Mr. Protzel notes. 


By HARVEY W. PROTZEL 


District Supervisor, Data Processing 
Management Services Division 
Ernst & Ernst 
St. Louis, Missouri 


new methods, a company should 
(1) set forth the goals that 
must be reached 
in order to make 
a change worth- 
while and (2) 
make a_ feasibil- 
ity study to de- 
termine the best 
manner in which 
to reach their 
predeter mined 
H. W. PROTZEL goals. 
A feasibility study was conducted 
for the subject company. Prior to 


Pp... to the adoption of any 
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this study, they listed the following 
important points to be considered: 


1. The ageing of accounts was pres- 
ently being accomplished on a quar- 
terly basis. A more frequent ageing 
report was desired. 


2. Past due notices were not being 
prepared as often as considered nec- 
essary or on any planned basis. 


3. A reduction in operating costs was 
desired. 


Highlights of the feasibility study 
report were: 


1. It was recommended that punched card 
equipment be utilized since most of the in- 
formation needed in the required cards 
could be obtained as a by-product of the 
current sales analysis application. 

2. The status of customer accounts would 
always be approximately three days more 
current than under the present system. 

3. An aged analysis would be produced 
twice a month. 

4, Past due notices would be prepared me- 
chanically twice a month. 

5. In addition to the foregoing advantages, 
a monetary savings of approximately $1,000 
per month should be realized. 

6. One-time costs were estimated to be ap- 
proximately $800 for equipment and $3,000 
to $4,000 for conversion. 


Management’s decision was to pro- 
ceed. 


INVOICE 
NUMBER : DATE 


THE PLAN OF ACTION 


A plan of action was devised which 
is summarized as follows: 

1. Preparation of a detailed procedure 
manual to include changes required in re- 
lated functions, and the design of all forms 
and cards. 

2. Placement of orders for all new forms, 
cards, and other supplies and equipment. 
3. Education of personnel. 

4. Written conversion procedure. 

The four steps were sub-divided 
into more detailed steps of perform- 
ance and target dates were assigned 
to each. This is essential. Everything 
that is to be accomplished must be 
scheduled in order to continually 
gauge the rate of progress. It is also 
necessary to plan for the timely 
receipt of all forms and equipment. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The Accounts Receivable File 


The accounts receivable file is of 
the horizontal tub variety. The height 
is such that a clerk can work at the 
file from a seated position. The vari- 
ous conditions of open transactions 
represented by the punched cards in 
file are: unpaid invoices, balance due 
(partial payment), balance due 
(debit memo), balance due (credit 
memo) and unapplied credit memo. 


INVOICE 
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___| COE a DUE 
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Example of Coded Accounts Receivable File 
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The information contained in the 
cards and their functional design is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The age code, as shown in this 
exhibit, is a two-digit sequential 
number assigned to every half 
month for the purpose of automatic- 
ally ageing each card on the account- 
ing machine. Information printed 
on the face of the card permits im- 
mediate recognition of the transac- 
tion represented without the need for 
referral to related documents, code 
books or memory. This file is housed 
in the accounts receivable depart- 
ment. 


@ther Files 


Three additional files are main- 
tained on a current basis as follows: 


1. A file of cards representing each cus- 
tomer is housed in the tabulating depart- 
ment for the purpose of punching name, 
city and state into the accounts receivable 
cards and printing name and address on 
past due notices. 


2. A file of customer name and address 
cards representing all customers requiring 
monthly statements is also maintained in 
the tabulating department. 


3. A file of summary cards, produced as 
the ageing report is prepared, is kept in 
the credit department as a record of each 
customer’s paying habits. These cards are 
also used in the preparation of past due 
notices as will be explained in greater de- 
tail later. 


address is intersperse gang-punched 
from the customer master file and 
the cards are interpreted. The cards 
are then tabulated for debit and 
credit totals and are balanced to the 
adding machine tapes received with 
the invoices and credit memoranda. 

The totals are posted to the manual 
control sheet, which is used to bal- 
ance the entire file twice a month 
and all reports. The invoice cards are 
set aside so that they may later be 
mechanically filed into the accounts 
receivable file when all other cards 
that are also to become a part of the 
file have been processed to this point. 
The credit cards are forwarded to 
the accounts receivable department 
for further processing. 


Processing the Credit Cards 


The clerks in the accounts receiv- 
able department process the credit 
cards as follows: 


1. The accounts receivable file is searched 
for an invoice card containing the same 
invoice number as shown on each credit 
card. 


2. All invoice cards and credit cards that 
contain the same amounts are set aside 
and forwarded to the tabulating depart- 
ment as a group. 


3. If the credit card amount applies to only 
a portion of the invoice amount, the invoice 
card is pulled and the amount of the credit 
and the balance still due is recorded on 


Haslett 
SECURED 
CREDIT 


can 
often 
solve 
the 
problem 
of 
distributor 


OPEN 


the invoice card in block “C”. 


in Creation of Invoice and Credit Cards 4. If ~~ invoice - rd is in the file to match 
1e ‘ a credit card, it is placed in the file in its 
Xe According to the current sales proper sequence. 

it analysis procedure, cards are key 5. The credit cards and corresponding ac- 





punched from copies of the invoices 
and credit memoranda. These cards 
are reproduced after certain con- 
trolled manipulations into accounts 
receivable cards and credit cards 
once each day. Customer name and 
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counts receivable cards are forwarded to 
the tabulating department in two groups: 
a. Those representing full credit for an 
invoice. 
b. Those representing partial credit and 
requiring the creation of a balance 
due card. 


The tabulating department proc- 
esses the cards as follows: 


1. A blue striped card is placed behind 
each invoice card which represents a credit 
application and a balance still due situa- 
tion. 


2. The cards are placed in the key punch 
and all customer information from each 
accounts receivable card is duplicated into 
the blue striped card that follows. The 
balance still due is punched into each card 
as it appears written on the accounts re- 
ceivable card. Processing date and a 
balance due code is also punched at this 
time. 


3. The key-punched cards are interpreted 
according to the accounts receivable card 
form. 


4. The credit cards, the balance due cards 
and the original accounts receivable cards 
are zero balanced on the tabulator. The 
group of cards which represented credit 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


680 Beach Street » San Francisco 
California - PRospect 6-0270 


FREE BOOKLET 


For your free booklet, giving 
all the facts and figures on how 
Haslett Secured Credit can do 
this, just attach this coupon to 
your letterhead and mail to: 
Haslett Field Warehousing, 680 
Beach St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Accounts Doubled, Office System Revamped 


New Order-Writing and Invoicing Procedure Is Based on IDP 


S a manufacturing company 
A grows, its order - processing 
system does not by itself 

: grow with it. At 
Superior Con- 
crete Accesso- 
ries, Inc., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill., new 
processing 
procedures have 
been installed to 
keep pace with 
modern engineer- 
ing advances in 
concrete construction and the con- 
sequent expansion of the company’s 
own facilities. H. F. Schaufler, sec- 
retary and comptroller, relates how 
these objectives have been achieved. 

“Within the last ten years we have 
doubled the number of concrete con- 
struction accessories we manufac- 
ture, so that we now sell several 
hundred items with nearly 10,000 
size variations. In the same period, 
our customer accounts also have 
doubled to include nearly 1,090 con- 
tractors and building supply com- 
panies. 

“To handle the increased com- 
plexity which this growth presents, 
Superior Concrete has developed a 
new order-writing and invoicing 
procedure based on Integrated Data 
Processing (IDP) techniques. Auto- 
matic computations, and the use of 
common-language machine tapes to 
eliminate repetitive writing, speed 
the handling of our daily average 
of 125 orders. The new system also 
eliminates clerical effort in our fac- 
tory area. 


H. F. SCHAUFLER 


“However, the most valuable phase 
of our changeover from a duplicating 
machine order-handling system is that 
we now are able to obtain a complete 
statistical review of our business pro- 
gress as a direct result of invoicing. 
With the tremendous increase in toll 
road construction, the general em- 
phasis on highway development and 
the advent of other major projects, 
tighter management controls have be- 
come important to us. 


“Sales distribution, for example, 
is something we no longer can recite 
from memory, as we could when the 


company was smaller. In _ rapid 
growth, there always is the danger of 
losing personal touch with your cus- 
tomers. IDP methods reduce this 
danger by giving us a punched tape 
which is converted into statistical re- 
ports enabling us to pinpoint each 
customer’s progress. It is a vital tool 
for continued expansion. 

“This type of statistical reporting 
was all but impossible with our for- 
mer system, in which orders and in- 
voices were run off from a duplicat- 
ing master. There was no outlet for 
statistical takeoff other than labo- 
rious manual compilation of figures. 
In addition, we encountered consid- 
erable employee resistance to our 
former procedure, which frequently 
left our office employees smeared 
with ink at the end of a day’s work. 

“Our IDP procedures were worked 
out with the help of The Standard 
Register Company* to overcome the 
existing shortcomings in order-proc- 
essing. The selection of common- 
language equipment and the design 
of forms were calculated to minimize 


* Dayton 1, Ohio 


the effort involved and give us the 
greatest possible returns in manage- 
ment controls.” 


The order-processing section now 
receives work from two sources. 
Items to be taken from stock are 
forwarded from the city desk in our 
new Franklin Park plant, which re- 
ceives them by mail, phone and 
wire from customers all over the na- 
tion. Or, a customer may use our 
complete engineering service. This 
department details our materials from 
blueprints submitted by customer for 
fabrication and forwards copies of 
detail sheets to order department. 


A nine-part order set is prepared 
on a typing unit which both reads 
and produces punched paper tape. 
The order typist works with a vis- 
ible-vertical tub file which contains 
master tapes for more than 200 deal. 
ers, distributors, jobbers and fre- 
quent customers; it also holds mas- 
ter edge-punched cards for each of 
our products. Much of the order- 
writing thus is automatic. 


Customer tapes are pulled from 


BOTH PHASES of Superior Concrete’s order processing IDP system are seen 
here: Flexowriter containing Standard Register nine-part Kant-Slip continuous 
forms for order-writing in foreground, Computyper for invoicing in background. 
Tape in foreground machine contains customer header information. 
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the VISIrecordt file and placed in 
the Flexowriter’s reading unit to 
type heading information automati- 
cally. When there is no master 
tape for the customer who is or- 
dering, the typist inserts a master 
card which automatically tab-spaces 
the machine and speeds manual typ- 
ing of heading data. In some cases, 
“ship to” information is typed man- 
ually and the remainder is picked 
up automatically from the card. In 
all cases, the typist manually enters 
variable information such as order 
number and date. 

Products ordered are typed auto- 
matically from the master edge- 
punched product cards. This infor- 
mation appears only on_ selected 
copies within the form set since car- 
bon hot-spots eliminate it from doc- 
uments such as the bills of lading 
and packing slips. 


The Standard Register Kant-Slip 
continuous, carbon-interleaved form 
set which is prepared in this fashion 
consists of a Production Order, Bill 
of Lading, Acknowledgment, Ship- 
ping Order Bill of Lading, Presi- 
dent’s Copy, Bill of Lading Memo- 
randum, Packing List, Control File 
Copy and Duplicate Packing List. 
When an extra copy is needed for a 
salesman or agent, it is inserted be- 
hind the set. Extra bills of lading 
or packing slips also are available to 
be added when necessary. These ex- 
tra copies are made up in continuous 
form with a top carbon. Accurate 
registration with the remainder of 
the forms is assured because the pin- 


wheels on the machine’s Registrator 


Platen hold them accurately in place. 


} VISIrecord, Copiague, N.Y. 


NEW HEAT CONTROL on Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company 
(APECO) “Ply-On” plastic laminating 
machine permits users to dial exact 
degree of heat required for various 
Paper stocks. 


“Construction of the basic form 
set is important because it facilitates 
our paperwork in both office and 
plant. The original, a Production 
Order, is sent at once into our shop 
by pneumatic tube. For stock items, 
it serves as a pulling ticket. For 
items to be fabricated to specifica- 
tions, it goes with engineering’s data 
to a foreman as authorization to be- 
gin production work. In both cases, 
the job is under way faster than in 
the past, when our typing process 
had to be followed by the duplicat- 
ing run and a careful check for accu- 
racy. We estimate we are saving two 
hours a day on order preparation 
because of the automatic typing as- 
pect of the new system, which also 
increases accuracy, Mr. Schaufler 
comments. 


The next five copies in the Kant- 
Slip order set are joined in an inter- 
nal side-stapled Zipset. This includes 
three bills of lading which, because 
of carbon design, do not contain 
product information. A single mo- 
tion removes from this Zipset the 
Acknowledgment (which is mailed 
to the customer), President’s Copy 
(for management use) and their two 
partially blank carbon sheets. 


The remaining three bills of lad- 
ing—now interleaved with full car- 
bons—go to the factory. When the 
order is completed, manual entry of 
shipping information on the top 
copy is carbonned onto the others. 

Similar construction is used in the 
final three parts of the set, which con- 
sists of side-stapled Packing Lists 
and a Control File Copy. When the 
latter copy and a partially-blank car- 
bon are removed, the shipping de- 
partment receives a_carbon-inter- 
leaved set of two Packing Slips, 
permitting manual entry of package, 
weight and quantity information. 


Saving in Shipping Department 


“This represents a tremendous 
saving in the shipping department,” 
says the secretary. “We formerly had 
to maintain a typist there to create 
packing slips from scratch. The job 
of inserting carbons, typing forms 
and checking carefully for accuracy 
on more than 32,000 orders a year 
meant we were investing a great deal 
of time and effort for clerical work 
in the plant, where it should not be 
necessary. 


“Our Control File Copy is held in 
(Concluded on following page) 


DOLIN MOBILE STORAGE 
STRETCHES YOUR SPACE 


MOBILE TAB CARD SYSTEM 


STRETCH YOUR BUDGET 
WITH DOLIN EQUIPMENT 


LOW COST TAB CARD FILES—4 SIZES 
TAB-STOR BUILD UP CABINETS 


LOW COST BUILD UP SHELF FILES 
1 SHELF & 2 SHELF—LETTER & LEGAL 


TRANSFER FILES—45 STOCK SIZES 


| DOLIN METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
| DEPT. MSC, 315 LEXINGTON AVE. 
B’KLYN 16, N.Y. 


| C) Please survey our area 
to show the benefits of MOBILE STOR- 
| AGE. (No obligation). 


(1) Please send MOBILE STORAGE and records 


| storage equipment literature. 





the office with customer order data 
and the Flexowriter order tape until 
the shop has completed its work. At 
that time the office receives the Pro- 
duction Order and a Bill of Lading 
and pulls the matching order folder. 

“This material is processed through 
our pricing desk. A code in the prod- 
uct master card used during the 
order-writing has indicated whether 
price is included in the order tape. 
If not, unit price is entered in pencil 
by the pricing desk on the Produc- 
tion Copy. Parcel post, discount 
basis and salesman’s commission 
percentage also are entered when 
applicable.” 


Invoicing 


The order papers then move for 
invoicing to an automatic typing- 
calculating machine. This is a Model 
C Computyper which, like the Flexo- 
writer, is a product of Friden, Inc.* 


A six-part Standard Register Kant- 
Slip continuous, carbon-interleaved 
invoice set is prepared in the Compu- 
typer. As with the order set, more 
copies may be added when extra in- 
voices, salesman’s copies or commis- 
sion payable copies are indicated. 
By running the order tape through 
the Computyper, previously - typed 
data are repeated automatically. 

Pre-priced information is entered 
automatically from the order tape. 
When the pricing desk has supplied 
this, the operator enters it manually 
with the keyboard. In either case, a 
touch of a key activates automatic 
calculation and typing of the ex- 
tended price. Discount rates are typed 
in and then calculated automatically 
to give us a net total on each line 
item. A sub-total also is obtained 
and typed automatically by the ma- 
chine. 


Working parts, which may be re- 
turned for credit by our customers 
within specified time limits, are list- 
ed below this sub-total. Again, en- 
tries are made from the tape and 
calculations are automatic. A second 
sub-total (for the returnable parts) 
is indicated by the machine and an 
invoice net total is automatically 


added and typed. 


Salesman commission information 
is calculated and entered automati- 
cally at the bottom margin of the 
invoice form. Carbon hot-spots elim- 


* San Leandro, Calif., and Rochester, N.Y. 


inate it from the invoice copies. The 
forms then are distributed. 

“The speed and automatic nature 
of this invoicing operation has en- 
abled us to cut the time previously 
needed for daily invoice preparation 
by four hours, three of which were 
spent on calculations with manually- 
operated machines and one to care- 
fully check over the finished in- 
voices.” 

“Furthermore,” adds Mr. Schau- 
fler, “during the invoice production 
process, the Computyper creates a 
selective statistical tape which is the 
source of our new management re- 
porting data. The tape is processed 
monthly by an IBM? Service Bureau 
office to give us a complete sales 
distribution breakdown. 

“It includes reports on sales by 
product; sales by customer account; 
sales by product to customer; sales 
by product group within sales terri- 
tories. We also obtain a tax report 
by state. This contrasts sharply with 
our previous manual statistical ef- 
forts, which gave us only quantity 
and dollar vclume product. 

“Equally important has been the 
availability of the wider range of 
machine-prepared reports by the fifth 
day of each month. Our previous re- 
porting efforts were six months be- 
hind current sales. The increased 
speed and scope of our present sales 
reporting are invaluable in an in- 
creasingly competitive market.” 


+ International Business Machines Corp. 


Remington Rand Will Lease 
Machines, Systems Products 


A long-term lease plan involving 
all typewriter, adding-calculating 
machine and systems products has 
been announced jointly by Kenneth 
R. Herman, president, Remington 
Rand div. Sperry Rand, and Robert 
Sheridan, president Nationwide Leas- 
ing Company. The new plan is de- 
signed to meet needs of both the 
smallest business and giant corpora- 
tions. Leases can range from as little 
as $175 for a single adding machine, 
up to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for complete office systems; even 
to several millions. Leases normally 
will range from 39 to 65 months. 
In special situations it will be possi- 
ble to draw up agreements for as 
little as 2 years or as long as 10 
years. 


Forms Sales Show Gain of 
6.3 Per Cent in First Half 


A gain of 6.3 per cent in dollar 
volume of business forms sales was 
reported for the first six months of 
1960 as compared with the same 
period last year, Lester J. Johnsen, 
president Business Forms Institute. 
reported. Total sales for 1959 are 
estimated at $425 millions and “this 
year’s total should go still higher,” 
said Mr. Johnsen, executive vice 
president Atlantic Register Company. 
Waltham, Mass. 


é 


AUTOMATED CHECK SORTING—John A. Mayer (left), president Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, and Robert S. Oelman, president The 
National Cash Register Co., witness operation of the bank’s newly installed 
Pitney-Bowes National electronic check sorter. The machine permits the bank to 
realize benefits of its MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Recognition) program 
begun at time the specifications were released, 
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Noting Progress 


Meter reading by metermen may be- 
come extinct. Electronic data logging 
system built by Control Data Corpora- 
tion for Boston Edison Company will 
automatically read 140 electric meters 
and type results on a station log sheet. 


Farrington Mfg. Co.—Farrington Op- 
tical Scanner high-speed reading ma- 
chine for electronic accounting systems 
translates printed matter into electronic 
messages and converts impulses into 
punched cards, magnetic tape or 
punched paper tape for automatic proc- 
essing. 


Boeing Airplane company’s applied 
computing service converts blueprints 
or numerical manuscripts into tapes to 
operate machine tools. 


Comptometer Comptocard data prep- 
aration machine is used in conjunction 
with IBM key punch machine to com- 
bine calculating and key punching into 
a single operation. 


Itek Corporation, Waltham, Mass., 
utilizes electronics for one of its basic 
products, information retrieval, which 
can be applied to such problems as 
speedily abstracting and indexing by 
machine vast volumes of scientific jour- 
nals, books and reports. 


“Valuematic” electronic-weighing sys- 
tem, of Toledo Scale Corporation, is 
activated by a digital computer, auto- 
matically weighs merchandise, com- 
putes its price, prints and delivers a 


SWEPT-BACK cantilever arms, fea- 
ture of Criterion line of steel office 
chairs of Harter Corporation, give 
strength and durability. Cantilever 
arms eliminate forward supports, so 
that front and sides of chair seat are 
unobstructed. Shown is arm swivel 


chair, Model No. 41400. 


label with this information in approxi- 
mately 1 second. Thirty or more pack- 
ages can be handled in a minute, de- 
pending on skill of operator. 


For economic forecasting, the com- 
puter has been used in a project under- 
taken by the chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Census Bureau (“Electronic Computers 
and Business Indicators” ). 


Address Reporting Service 
Offered by Western Union 


An address’ reporting — service 
reinstituted by Western Union is of 
potential value in credit department 
operation, especially in collection of 
accounts receivable when invoices 
have gone unanswered, thus raising 
a question whether the customer has 
moved to an unspecified address. 

It has long been the practice of 
Western Union to supply a report 
of delivery of a message if the 
sender so desires. In such cases the 
words “Report Delivery” are written 
after the addressee’s name and are 
counted and charged for. 

Now, if the sender in addition re- 
quests a report of the address at 
which delivery is made, the words 
“Report Delivery and Address” are 
written after the name-to and 
charged for accordingly. 

The time of delivery and the ad- 
dress at which delivery is made 
the only items of information in- 
cluded in the Report Delivery service. 
No other information is provided, 
such as the name of the person to 
whom the message is delivered. 


STENOMATIC Dictating Machine of 
DeJur-Amsco Corporation employs 
new concept in machine dictation, an 
endlessly reusable magnetic sheet, a 
particularly advantageous feature for 
those who require a flexible method of 
mass correspondcnce production. Each 
Stenomatic “Steno-Sheet” can be 
clipped to the collateral correspond- 
ence and sent to the pool for transcrip- 
tion. 
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(BLE Fingertip magic 
FOR HANDLING PAPERS FASTER 


y 
NO MORES: vs RUBBER FINGERS... 
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NO MORE MESSY ie *, SPONGES 


y 

Just apply Scanuloes to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
See how easy it is to pick up papers 
of all kinds. One application is long 
lasting. Contains no drying alcohol. 
Washes off easily. Widely used in 
offices throughout the country. Try 
it and see why. 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 


at your stationer’s or send $1 for 
minimum order of two. Addi- 
tional quantities at 50c each. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. CF-1le 2736 Lyndale Ave.S. ¢ Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOWS 


New York: 


This year’s National Business 
Show sponsored by the Office Execu- 
tives Association, in New York Octo- 
ber 24-28, features a special exhibit 
called “The CompuCenter”, which 
groups the electronic data process- 
ing equipment and systems of five 
leading manufacturers. Line-up at 
time we go to press is: Bendix G-15, 
Control Data Corporation Model 
160 Computer and Model 180 Data 
Collector, Philco S-2000, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, and 
Remington Rand Univac 90. Sharing 
interest with the high-speed “spec- 
taculars” in the Coliseum are the 
displays of newest reproduction ma- 
chines, file equipment, communica- 
tions systems and other basic 
elements for conducting office 
operations. 

In addition, a series of technical 
electronic data processing confer- 
ences is to be held. Specific equip- 
ment and applications are to be 
detailed. Office of the National Busi- 
ness Show is at 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36. George H. Gutekunst, 


Jr., is director of public relations. 


And Elsewhere: 


The first Western exposition of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, in Los Angeles November 


H. W. PROTZEL 
(Concluded from page 23) 


and accounts receivable cards of equal 
amounts are also zero balanced. 

5. The original accounts receivable cards 
and the credit cards are placed in the 
history file. 

6. The balance due cards are set aside to 
be mechanically filed in the accounts re- 
ceivable file with all other accounts re- 
ceivable cards at the end of the day. 


Processing Customer Remittances 


All mail containing customer re- 
mittances is forwarded to the cashier 
for processing as follows: 


1. The checks are removed from the enve- 
lopes and any remittance advices and/or 
invoice copies are pinned to their respec- 
tive envelopes in such a manner that the 
name and address is visible. If the cus- 
tomer’s name and address is not printed 
on the envelope and only a check is found 


1-4, has as its theme “Applications 
of the Business Machine Industry.” 
An earlier exposition was held in 
Washington, D.C. 

The first New York “Business 
Equipment Exposition” sponsored 
by the Institute is to be held April 
17-21, 1961, at the New York Col- 
iseum, to present the latest products 
and services of the $414 billion a 
year industry. E. D. Taylor is ad- 
ministrative vice president of the 
Institute, which is at 777 14th Street 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

And in Omaha, Nebraska, the 
NACM Nebraska-Western Iowa Unit 
in September sponsored its Fifth 
Midwest Business Show in coopera- 
tion with the Omaha Sales Execu- 
tives and the Omaha chapters of 
NOMA, NAA and NMAA, in the 
Omaha Civic Auditorium. “Ways 
and means to reduce your operating 
costs through automation” was key- 
note of the show. 


Microrama 


“Microrama,” convention exhibit 
of newest microreproduction equip- 
ment developed in the data process- 
ing field, is to be held next April in 
Chicago. Sponsor is National Micro- 
film Association. Chairman is John 
Heffernan, Haloid Xerox, Inc., Ro- 
chester 3, N.Y. 


therein, the name and address is written 
on the envelope. 

2. A rubber stamp is applied to each enve- 
lope and the amount of the check is writ- 
ten in the space provided. 

3. A bank deposit slip is prepared from 
the checks and an adding machine tape is 
prepared from the amounts written on the 
remittance envelopes. The totals must 
balance. 

4. The envelopes and the adding machine 
tape, upon which was placed the process- 
ing date, are then forwarded to the ac- 
counts receivable department. 


The accounts receivable depart- 
ment processes the remittances as 
follows: 


1. The cards in the accounts receivable 
file which represent the remittances re- 
ceived are selected from the file. 

2. If the customer is entitled to a cash 
discount and his remittance reveals that 
he has properly deducted this amount, the 
discount amount is written under the check 
amount on the envelope. A total of the two 
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SIX-DRAWER Steel Tab Card File of 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc. (G3736) 
features nylon glide equipped drawers 
for easy action and minimum outside 
dimension (16146" wide, 127%" high, 
241%" deep). File can be interlocked 
with and drawers interchanged with 
companion two-drawer No. G3732. 


is recorded under the two amounts. This 
total must equal the accounts receivable 
card or cards which represent the invoice 
or invoices for which payment is received. 
3. If the customer’s deduction is excessive, 
a debit memo is prepared. This process is 
explained in detail later. 

4. If the customer pays only a part of an 
invoice it is processed as a partial pay- 
ment. This method is also explained in 
detail later. 

5. After all appropriate cards have been 
removed from the accounts receivable file 
an adding machine tape is prepared of 
the discount amounts which were written 
on the envelopes. 

6. The following are then forwarded to the 
tabulating department: a. the cards se- 
lected from the file, b. the adding machine 
tape of the check amounts, c. the adding 
machine tape of the discount amounts. 


The tape totals are posted to the 
control sheet in the tabulating de- 
partment and the cards are set aside 
until those representing debit mem- 
oranda required and partial pay- 
ments have been processed and ean 
be combined for balancing purposes. 


(The second and concluding instal- 
ment will detail processing of debit 
memorandum and part payments, daily 
balancing, semimonthly ageing and 
trial balance, and timetable of con- 
version.) 


$20 Billions by 1970 


“Electronic automation will 
have the greatest growth of our 
economy during the 1960's, with 
a total industry volume of over 
$20 billions by 1970.” C. C. 
Lasher, general manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, computer 
departnient. 
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ON THE 


Personal Side_ 


ALBERT R. BLANCHARD has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Water- 
town, Mass. E. A. Stevens is vice 
president and treasurer. Mr. Blan- 
chard previously was manager-cred- 
its of the B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
& Flooring Company, a division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, with 
which he began 19 years ago. A 
graduate of Bentley School of Ac- 
counting and Finance, Mr. Blan- 
chard also holds the Executive 
Award of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
NACM (Dartmouth 1955). He is a 
director of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Credit Executives, Boston. 


BERNARD J. GREENSPAN has been 
named executive vice president A. J. 
Armstrong Company, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. A 15-year employee of 
the financing company, Mr. Green- 
span has been in bank and commer- 
cial credits 22 years. 


Epwarp G. SoMMER has been ap- 
pointed treasurer Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Louisville, to succeed David F. 
Cocks, who has become executive 
vice president. Following 11 years 
with Ernst & Ernst, five years as 
their Louisville manager, Mr. Som- 
mer went with “SO” in 1946, ad- 


vancing to assistant treasurer in 
1948. 


CLEAL F, RANDALL has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of vice 
president, purchasing and inventory 


The Military Way 


Transferred to a new post, an 
Army officer found the files over- 
flowing with old documents and 
letters, accumulated by his pred- 
ecessors. He wired Washington 
for permission to destroy the old 
records. 

“O.K.” came the answer from 
the Pentagon. “But make copies 
of everything first.” 

George D. Lynch 


i 


control, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
He began with the company as credit 
and office manager in Chicago in 
1929. He was promoted to assistant 
treasurer in 1940, moving to the 
general offices. He became manager 
of production planning in 1954. 


EVERETT SHAFER has been named 
assistant credit manager Motorola 
Inc., Chicago, with responsibility for 
consumer products, international 
operations and certain Motorola 
subsidiaries. Mr. Shafer began with 
Motorola nine years ago and prior 
to this promotion was manager of 
consumer products financing for 
Motorola Finance Corporation. 


Jerome L. Goopman has _ been 
named credit manager of Hudson 
Pulp and Paper Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 


Rocer C. SMITH, named assistant 
treasurer of Motorola, Inc., Chicago, 
continues his duties as credit mana- 
ger. Edward J. Harty has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller, and 
Frank J. Klinger is now assistant 
treasurer of the subsidiary Motorola 
Finance Corporation, of which Mr. 
Harty is controller. 

Mr. Smith, graduate of Princeton 
University and Harvard’s graduate 
school of business, joined Motorola 
in 1953, became ‘assistant manager 
of the finance corporation, and in 
1958 credit manager of the parent 
company. He will assist in reorgani- 
zation and supervision of treasury 
department functions. 

Mr. Klinger, who started in the 
credit department of Motorola, Inc., 
became general credit manager of 
the subsidiary in 1957. He attended 
the Citadel, Charleston, S. C., and 
holds a degree in accounting from 
an evening school in Chicago. 


CHARLES J. MacGarvey has been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
financial systems analysis for Data 


E. G. SOMMER 


A. R. BLANCHARD 





B. J. GREENSPAN J. L. JOHNSON 
Patterns Incorporated, New York, 
electronic data processing systems 
analysts. He formerly was special 
consultant to American Express Field 
Warehouse Corporation. 


In promotions at First Trust & 
Deposit Company, Syracuse, N.Y., 
Lioyp E. Witson and D. Epwarp 
RonaN advanced to assistant vice 
presidents. Mr. Wilson is a 34-year 
employee of the bank, Mr. Ronan a 
31-year employee. Both executives are 
members of the Syracuse Association 


of Credit Men. 


J. V. Rosertson has been named 
assistant to the general credit man- 
ager, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corpor- 
ation, Buffalo, N.Y. He began with 
Dunlop in 1937 and has served as 
Cleveland division credit manager 
and chief field auditor. T. E. Saylor 


is general credit manager. 


J. L. JoHNSON has become treasurer 
J. A. Folger & Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. His 29-year career with 
the company has been almost. ex- 
clusively in financial operations. He 
began as bookkeeper and advanced 
progressively to cashier, assistant 
auditor, controller, assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Johnson is past president 
Kansas City control, Controllers In- 
stitute of America, and member taxa- 
tion and public finance committee 
K. C. Chamber of Commerce. 


Hersert C. Wo tr, formerly assist- 
ant credit manager, has been pro- 
moted to credit manager Adaptomatic 
Division, The L and P Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., Maspeth, N.Y. 
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Modernizing the Office 


BEE ol eee 


New Equipment to Speed Production 


Soundproof Cabinet 


729 Compact Model 100 KP Cabi- 
net of INTERNATIONAL SOUND Con- 
TROL CoMPANY embodies new acous- 
tic development which cuts noise of 
key punch and document writers 60 
per cent, says maker, and can save 
expense of special room or be used 
to reduce noise in such rooms. Unit 
fits neatly over top of machine. 
Plexiglas shield recesses back inside 
cabinet. Device also provides indi- 
rect lighting over work area. Cabinet 
is made of heavy gauge steel with 
baked crinkle finish and 114” thick 


walls. 


Cameraless TV 


730 Scan-A-GrapH closed circuit 
television transmitter has been de- 
veloped by Television Utilities 


Corp., a division of NORD, for use 
wherever there is need for visual 
communication apparatus for eco- 
nomic transmission of static infor- 
mation. Device produces sharp, in- 
tense image without using camera 
or lighting equipment, substitutes 
unique method of detecting and 
transmitting image brightness differ- 
ences. Operating procedures are sim- 
ple and no _ special training is 
required. Instant accurate visual 
communication with as many as 500 
locations. 


Tape-to-Card Converter 


731 With Universal Code Punched 
Tape to Card Converter Model C750, 
any 5, 6, 7 or 8 channel punched 
tape can be used as input to punched 
card data processing systems, says 
maker SYSTEMATICS, div. of General 
Transistor Corp. Device is engineer- 
ed for attachment to any IBM Model 
024 or 026 Card Punch. Ten selec- 
tors and ten distributors are stand- 
ard equipment; additional number 
optional. Same card punch can be 
used for regular keypunching. Other 
features: removable programing 
plugboard, decoding control entirely 
by plugboard wiring. 


Easier Copying i 


732 For quick economical multiple 
copies of all kinds of papers, legal 
or letter-size, newly styled VERIFAx 
Signet Copier Model B of Eastman 
Kodak Company embodies several 
engineering advances. Unit is easier 
to operate than earlier models. Copy 
paper transfer mechanism eliminates 
any need to trim copy paper. Elec- 
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and Reduce Costs 


Unique Stapler 


733 Feature of Bostircu B5SU Sta- 
pler is new kind of staples, both 
“legs” pointing in same direction, 
which makes it possible to remove 
succeeding top sheets of papers or a 
check without disturbing the rest of 
the work and restapling. This exclu- 
sive feature is especially useful 
where there is frequent need for 
temporarily holding together items 
in association with permanently fast- 
ened ones. The B5U performs all 
functions of standard stapler. 


trical timing unit has been integrated 
into side housing to further reduce 
space requirements. Metal arm which 
supports dot-screen glass plate, folds 
out of way when large documents, 
such as maps, are to be duplicated. 
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Portable Classroom 


734 Portable laboratory for indus- 
try or business training classes con- 
sists of RHEEM CALIFONE CoRPORA- 
TION “master-slave” combination 
“Master” Tape Recorder Model 75- 
TA and “Solitaire” Tape Recorder. 
Califone combination offers choice 
of having students record on their 
individual units or on the teacher’s 
Master recorder for later review. 
Commonly used in language instruc- 
tion, the Solitaire is a dual channel 
tape recorder mounted in a_ booth- 
type portable carrying case. 


Tough Binders 


735 Mutrt-O-Rinc mechanism fea- 
ture of Recordplate Co. binder gives 
maximum support to all types and 
weights of papers without the need 
of reinforcing the holes, makes bind- 
er especially useful for rosters, di- 
rectories, service and sales manuals. 
Several ring sizes are available from 
36” to 114”. Made of durable, light- 
weight one-piece imitation leather, 
binder is stocked in 22 types; choice 
of nine colors; also special binders. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further  infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Division Feature ae 


736 More automatic division than 
heretofore is achieved with new 
model ConTex Calculator of Bohn 
Duplicator Company, ten-key ma- 
chine which performs the four oper- 
ations. Overall size: 10x7x314” and 
light weight: 6 lbs., make this a 
practical device to have on every 
desk in the office or for field trips. 
Actuating bar, depressed with palm 
of the hand, operates similar to mo- 
tor bar on electric machine. Capacity 
of Contex is 10 digits entered; 11 
total. 


In-Plant Taxi 


737 One-battery electric car that 
seats one man and his equipment has 
been introduced by BirpiE Com- 
PANY, Inc. for in-plant transporta- 
tion. Car weighs only 181 Ibs., has 
safe speed limit of 414 miles per 
hour; 35-inch width makes it practi- 
cal for narrow aisles. Operation is 
with accelerator and foot brake. 
Heavy-duty battery powers car for 
10 miles. Each car contains own 
charger and can be recharged over- 
night; simply plug in any outlet. 
Fleet discounts are available. > 


Easy File Numbering 
738 Roperts Model 71 platform- 


mounted Jumbo Numbering Ma- 
chine permits easy numbering of file 
folders for Vertical Shelf Filing. 
Numbers are full 54,” high in clear 
legible style, notes maker Roberts 
Numbering Machine Div. The frame 
may be easily released and head tilt- 
ed to re-position numbers when re- 
quired. Platform has six wheels with 
consecutive, duplicate and _ repeat 
actions. Desired action may be se- 
lected by lever on front plate. hee 


Check Protector 


739 For small business and per- 
sonal check protection, REGISTRAR 
combination check protector and 
ballpoint pen of Hamilton-Pax, Inc. 
enables user to write check with the 
pen end and permanently tamper- 
proof it with a roller device on the 
other end. Any part of check can be 
protected with the Registrar. Base 
plate is made of lightweight plastic 
and is carried in the checkbook it- 
self. Entire unit weighs about 1 


d. a 


ounce. sls 
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Clocking the Automation Speed-up 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 


The G-20 solid state computer system, 
company's initial entry into the large-scale 
area, joined the company's medium-scale 
G-15, of which several hundred already are 
installed. The G-20 features “supervisory” 
abilities. Subordinates called control buffers, 
once told what to do, proceed on their own 
to read punched tape, punched cards, search 
magnetic tape data, and print answers. 
Meanwhile the "boss" computer goes about 
its work. Buffers may be located in plant 
or at remote locations. Magnetic tape units 
can read and write at 120,000 digits per 
sec.; printers print 600 to 1250 lines per 
min. 


Burroughs Corporation 


In banking Burroughs is setting a pace 
for automation. Company's B-301 Magnetic 
Document Processing system, heart of the 
"first completely automatic" electronic 
bank bookkeeping system in the United States 
which has been put into operation at The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, is said to be the fastest, most 
versatile method for converting check in- 
formation or source documents to tape. 

Components of the First Pennsylvania's 
system include the 220 electronic computer, 
B-101 Sorter-Reader which is input to the 
B-301, Electrostatic Multi-Printers and High- 
Speed Printers, all Burroughs equipment. 
The sorter-reader “reads” checks and de- 
posit tickets at speeds up to 1,560 docu- 
ments per minute, called 70 per cent faster 
than other available equipment. 

MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Recogni- 
tion) coding triggers this Burroughs system. 
MICR is the common machine language prin- 
ciple adopted by the American Bankers 
Association. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


The Honeywell 800, company's newest 
entry into the large-scale computer class, 
is fully transistorized. Southern California 
Edison Co., in Long Beach, Calif., will install 
the system to handle its billing of some 
1,600,000 customers. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


IBM stockholders last April were told by 
IBM President Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of two 
major developments in the data processing 
field. One, in the price range upwards of 
$10,000,000, the STRETCH type computer, 
said to be world's fastest and most powerful, 
can complete 100 billion computations in a 
day. The other machine, in the low-price 
field, is the IBM 609, a general-purpose 
punched card electronic calculator which 
can perform additions and subtractions in 
millionths of a second; multiplications and 
divisions take a little longer (thousandths of 
a second). 

Also announced was the TRACTOR mag- 
netic tape system, which will read and write 
information at a speed of 1,500,000 letters 
or numbers per second. 

The IBM 100! features a data processing 
device that answers the telephone and takes 


messages in the form of punched cards. In 
the IBM 100! system, one or more sending 
stations are linked to a central receiving 
station by dial telephone lines at regular 
toll rates or by leased telephone lines. 


Philco Corporation 


Philco 2000, an advanced commercial 
electronic data processing system, can read 
and/or write, using any two of sixteen mag- 
netic tape units at an instantaneous rate of 
180,000 alpha numeric characters per second, 
312,500 decimal characters per second, while 
computation is proceeding. Applications in- 
clude production, payroll, inventory control, 
also nuclear reactor design and other sci- 
entific and business uses. 


Royal McBee Corp. 
Early this year the RPC-9000 fully tran- 


sistorized electronic computer joined the 
company's older LGP-30 desk-size Royal Pre- 
cision electronic computer (described in 
case history November 1959 CFM, p. 16) 
and the RPC-4000 general purpose system. 
The RPC-9000 modular system embodies the 
concept of in-line records processing, which 
permits the equipment to accept data in 
random order and automatically update all 
affected records in a single uninterrupted 
sequence of operations. Information can be 
entered into the computer from punched 
paper tape, punched cards, or through the 
typewriter keyboard. Produced by Royal Pre- 
cision Corp. and marketed by Royal McBee, 
the system offers a high degree of program- 
ming flexibility, needs no air conditioning 
and is operated by ordinary house current. 


National Cash Register Co. 


This year was unveiled the NCR 390, first 
computer capable of reading an ordinary 
business document, bypassing any need for 
discarding conventional accounting records 
or setting up computer code language. 
Medium is a simple magnetic coating on the 
back of the business document which stores 
the information on the document and acti- 
vates the machine. In addition to magnetic 
ledger cards, the NCR 390 computer can 
be activated by punched tape, punched 
cards, or through the keyboard of the 
console. 


Remington Rand 


Univac III large-scale solid-state computer, 
with processing speed described as nine 
times faster than its predecessor Univac Il, 
is newest, most advanced in company's line. 
Reading and writing by system is at rate of 
200,000 digits a sec. System has a unique 
“program interrupt feature" that automati- 
cally tells the computer when its peripheral 
equipment has completed a task so that it 
can instantly be put to work again. Type- 
writer communication in English can be main- 
tained between the Univac III operator and 
the computer itself. (Most computers reqsire 
the use of complex mathematical symbols 
for this process.) Univac III will work with 
both magnetic tape and punched cards. Its 
card reader operates at 700 cards a minute. 
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LEDGER TRAY SAFE, one of new 
product lines of Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co., an independent division of 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 


Radio Corporation of America 


RCA's DaSpan (for data-span) system, 
called an “electronic pipeline for paper- 
work," uses normal telephone or teletype- 
writer lines and enables an outlying office 
to feed directly all kinds of business data 
economically and in a matter of minutes to 
an electronic data processing center in the 
home office. DaSpan also can be supplied 
for use on telegraph lines. The system was 
designed primarily to extend the capabilities 
of the RCA 501 all-transistor electronic 
computer system, introduced last year. 

The RCA 601, a large-scale "powerhouse," 
can be built up to handle 20 programs at 
one time, and as many as 64 high-speed 
tape stations can be linked to it. For speed, 
"it can turn out paperwork at a rate fast 
enough to print a full-length novel in one 
minute—7,200 lines of 120 letters each." 
First lease arrangements for the 60! system 
have been made with Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company and New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 


Control Data Corporation 


"Satellite computer system announced 
this year by Control Data Corporation, 
claimed to be a "first" in the industry, 
permits one or more of company's interme- 
diate Model 160 computers and the large- 
scale 1604 [also new) to operate together, 
using common input-output equipment and 
common magnetic tape storage. 


Friden, Inc. 


Friden Systems Receiver device permits 
preparation of two original documents in 
one operation. By cable-connecting the Sys- 
tems-Receiver to a master Flexowriter Pro- 
gramatic which can automatically prepare 
documents, duplicate or different business 
forms may be run off at the same time on 
each machine. 


An enthusiast may bore 
others—but he has never a 
dull moment himself. 

—John Kiernan 
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(;uides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


FINANCING BusINEss ACTION under 

Today’s Conditions is title of file- 
size brochure intended for company 
oficials concerned with finances. 
Modern industrial financing practice 
is described nontechnically under the 
headings: Accounts Receivable Fi- 
nancing, Factoring, Inventory Loans, 
Equipment Loans, Industrial Sale 
and Lease Financing, Financing of 
Mergers, Buyouts, and Acquisitions; 
and Rediscounting. Free to company 
officials, accountants, bank loan offi- 
cers. Address: D. L. Salinger, direc- 
tor industrial div. dept. CFM, Walter 
E. Heller & Co., 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 90, III. 


ELECTRONIC Data  PROCESSING— 

Subject Bibliography of Periodical 
Literature, 1959. The Management 
Services Research Staff of the public 
accountancy organization has pre- 
pared this 50-page report in which 
are listed articles of general interest 
in the field of electronic data process- 
ing from approximately 75 periodi- 
cals reviewed. Articles are classified 
according to subject. Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


WHat You SHouLpD Know about 

Western Union Private Wire Serv- 
ices—12-page booklet describes fea- 
tures of the private wire system, 
jobs the two-way record communica- 
tions system can do. Punched-card, 
Telemeter (word-metered) and Inter- 
fax (facsimile) services are ex- 
plained. Available from Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N.Y., or your nearest 
telegraph office. 


Seasonal variations in bond yields are 

sufficiently large and regular to be 
helpful in interpretation of interest 
tate fluctuations, says the QuUARTER- 
Ly STATISTICAL BULLETIN of the re- 
search department of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

v 


Informative reports, pamph- 
lets, circulars, etc., which may be 
of interest to you. Please write 
directly to the publisher for 
them, CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT does not have 
copies available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


876—“The Power and Prestige of 
Colorful Plastic Binding,” new 8- 
page booklet of American Photocopy 
Equipment Co. (APECO), describes 
advantages of plastic binding to av- 
erage business firm, includes check- 
list of typical office uses. 
Vv 


877—4-page applications brochure 
describes miniaturized Tape Reader 
Set developed by Teletype Corp., as 
well as other high-speed data com- 
munications equipment in company 


line. 
e 


878—TN-5 Rex Recorder dictating 
machine with complete dictate and 
listen controls in microphone is sub- 
ject of literature of American Dictat- 
ing Machine Co. Ask for copy. 

- 


879—“Work Organizers for the Six- 
ties” is theme of 32-page brochure 
showing line of horizontal rotary 
files and rotary-file desks of Wassell 
Organization Inc. 

- 


880—‘Practical Space Saving Ideas 
for ‘Stretching’ Walls” is subject of 
colorful catalog of Dolin Mobile 
Storage div., Dolin Metal Products. 
Free. 
v 

881—Services offered by company 
that specializes in the design and pro- 
duction of business forms is described 
ir 12-page booklet offered by UARCO 


Inc. 
a 


882—Program developed for finan- 
cial systems analysis by Data Pat- 
terns Inc., electronic data processing 
systems specialists, is described in 
literature. 

7 


883—8-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribing on-the-premises microfilm- 
ing, filing, retrieval and reproduction 
of engineering drawings, is offered 
by Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dept. SO-262. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRACTICAL CONTROL OF OFFICE 
Costs—By H. B. Maynard, Wil- 
liam M. Aiken and J. F. Lewis. 160 
pages. $12.75. Management Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Greenwich. 
Conn. 

@ Applying “Universal Office Con- 
trols”, a set of standard time meas- 
urement values developed by H. B. 
Maynard & Co., management con- 
sultants, and covering 95 per cent 
of all office tasks, the authors pre- 
sent a program which they say can 
reduce a company’s office operation 
costs by 20 to 30 per cent in a few 
months and with complete coopera- 
tion of the personnel. These stand- 
ards are the basis for determining 
the amount of time the average 
worker’s job should require. 

Discussed are eight ways to use 
the Universal Office Controls appli- 
cations of process charts and opera- 
tion analysis, how to organize defi- 
nite tasks for the office force, how 
to set time standards, how to install 
the program. The final chapter 
presents examples of the tables of 
the UOC working data. 

The book includes 36 tables of 
standard time values in seven cate- 
gories of office work, 11 standard 
allowances for miscellaneous work, 
six forms for use in putting the pro- 
gram to work. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING is analyzed by Dr. George E. 
Lent in the latest of the bulletin series of 
Amos Tuck School of Business Administra- 
tion, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- = 
pany noted for promet. pavaee’ service. 

All. subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. CF-2, 
126 W. 31, New York |. 
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First Call To Order For 65th Annual 
Credit Congress, Denver, May 14-18 


HE 65th Annual Credit Con- 

gress will be called to order 

in a city made to order for a 
national convention. Whether you 
check facts on the facilities with the 
Colorado Visitors Bureau, the alma- 
nac, or the encyclopedia, they all 
add up to one ideal picture: com- 
fort, convenience, and a_ perfect 
working climate for the five-day 
program of serious meetings and 
productive professional contacts. 

It was in 1908—fifty years after 
the Gold Rush started at the con- 
fluence of the South Platte river and 
Cherry creek—that the NACM held 
its 12th Annual Credit Congress in 
Denver. Now, more than a half cen- 
tury later, Denver has become one 
of the fastest-growing cities in the 


US. 


Today, Denver’s metropolitan area 
population is 925,353—nearly five 
times the size of the city when the 
NACM last met there. The city is ex- 
actly one mile above sea level, and 
boasts about one of the lowest humidi- 
ties (30 per cent), the sunniest cli- 
mates (average 320 days sunshine per 


INVITING NACM delegates to plan their vacations at convention time are many 
settings such as Loch Vale, with Taylor Peak in Rocky Mountain national park 


for background. 


year), and most beautiful scenic pan- 
oramas anywhere, streaming out for 
20 miles along the base of the Rockies. 


Convention co-headquarters hotels 
will be the 22-story Denver Hilton. 


INTRIGUING is Cliff Palace in Mesa Verde national park with its canyoned 
expanse of ruins of homes and villages of ancient-time cliff dwellers. 
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opened in April, and the Brown 
Palace hotel, with a new 288-room 
addition. Cooperating hotels, among 
the 30 first-class downtown hotels. 
will be the Cosmopolitan, Shirley- 
Savoy, and Albany. Two first-class 
motels, among the 250 available. 
have been booked for NACM dele- 
gates’ comfort: the Mayflower and 
the Diplomat, both within walking 
distance of downtown Denver. In 
the past four years, $80 millions 
have been poured into improving 
and expanding visitors’ accomoda- 
tions. 


Denver is easy to get to, however 
you choose to travel. It is served by 
seven major airlines, seven major 
railroads, and seven major U.S. 
highways, three of them on the inter- 
state system. 


Historian Bernard De Voto has 
called Denver the “most cosmopoli- 
tan” of cities. It offers all the lively 
arts—music, opera, theater. Its state 
capitol building, in view of conven- 
tion headquarters, is coated with 
Colorado gold leaf in tribute to its 
mining past. The Denver art mu- 
seum ranks among the nation’s ten 
best. Inside the city itself is a 1684 
acre park system, with more than 
50 parks, including the 640-acre 
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NACM co-headquarters hotel, the $26-million Denver Hilton, opened only seven 
months ago, has 884 rooms in its 22 stories. Viewed from 16th street, main 
shopping thoroughfare, at the right of the Denver Hilton is the new May D.&F. 
Company department store, at the far left the Petroleum Club Building. 


city park with a zoo and museum of 
natural history. Other sites include 
the famed civic center and U. S. 
mint, where more than $6 billions 
in gold bullion are stored. 

The Denver baseball season, with 


the American Association’s Denver 
Bears, will be in full swing by con- 
vention time. Five municipal golf 
courses include the 18-hole toughie 
at Evergreen, in the foothills west of 
Denver. Water skiers, boating fans 


and fishermen can choose from 84 
nearby lakes and reservoirs, and 
numberless miles of freshwater 
streams. Fifteen miles from Denver 
is the $20 million Cherry Creek dam 
and reservoir, chief of the new water 
sports areas. Note: the fishing sea- 
son opens three days after the 
Credit Congress adjourns—another 
tempting reason to tie in vacation 
time and convention. Cost of a non- 
resident, five-day permit: $3.50. 
(Children under 15: free.) Varieties 
of trout include: rainbow, brook, 
mackinaw, kamloop, brewn; not to 
mention such anglers’ challenges as 
the Kokanee salmon, whitefish, 
grayling, pike, bass, perch. 


Many Fascinating Sidetrips 


For the delegate who decides to 
bring the family along for a few 
extra vacation days, Denver is the 
starting point for a number of fas- 
cinating sidetrips, many possible in 
a single day. One of the most popu- 
lar is to Colorado Springs, site of 
the new U. S. Air Force Academy, 
headquarters for the North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command, and 
Fort Carson, infantry training 
center. 

En route, other features are: the 
famous 14,110-foot peak named for 
Lt. Zebulon M. Pike (with a 20-mile 
toll highway to the summit), Ute 
Pass, the Will Rogers Shrine, Broad- 
moor hotel, Seven Falls, Cave of the 
Winds, Petrified Forest, historic 
mining towns, and the Garden of 

(Concluded on following page) 


THE Brown-Palace, NACM co-headquarters hotel in Denver, has a new 288-room annex, connected by overpass as shown. 
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the Gods, 370 acres of red sandstone 
formations. Also: Royal Gorge, with 
the world’s highest suspension 
bridge. Estimated total driving dis- 
tance for this trip, from Denver and 
back: 160 miles. 

Other quick tours can easily be 
made to the outdoor natural amphi- 
theater of Red Rocks, Lookout 
mountain (where Buffalo Bill is 
buried), hot mineral springs, Cen- 
tral City, known in the 1860s as 
“the richest square mile on earth” 
because of its gold and silver de- 
posits, Climax, site of the world’s 
largest molybdenum mine, Leadville, 
Estes Park, and the Rocky Mountain 
national park. 

All these mountain trips can be 
made in one day from Denver. For 
those who plan to combine business 
and pleasure by taking their vaca- 
tions immediately following the con- 
vention, Colorado has many attrac- 
tions indeed. 

It has been the playground of two 
Presidents: Eisenhower, who golfs 
at Denver’s Cherry Hills country 
club, and Teddy Roosevelt, who 
hunted bear in the Flat Tops coun- 
try near Glenwood Springs. The 
state, highest of the 50, has two na- 
tional parks, five national monu- 
ments, one national recreation area, 
and 1] national forests. Three thou- 
sand first-class travel accomodations, 
from dude ranches to super motels, 
are available. 


Laie ee 2 eS eS 


Fifty-four mountain peaks are 
over 14,000 feet high. All other 
states combined, including Alaska, 
have only 15 such peaks. The state 
maintains 8,000 miles of highways, 
including 27 major mountain passes. 
It is a resort land with something 


for everyone: sportsmen and lovers’ 


of simple leisure. 


Growing Denver 


Two thousand individuals move 
every month to Denver to live, thanks 
not only to its cultural and natural 
attractions but also to the postwar 
surge of business’ growth. Between 
Denver and Boulder is the super- 
secret, multi-million dollar atomic 
energy plant built by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Denver is the 
headquarters for the Western petro- 
leum industry and a major meat- 
packing and_livestock-distribution 
center. Nearby is the Titan Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile pro- 
gram, developed by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company and Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge. 

Colorado’s livestock and agricul- 
tural industry accounts for $600 
millions a year, and heavy industry 
for $500 millions. Tourists bring in 
more than $360 millions a year. 
Mining, including petroleum and 
uranium, add $300 millions yearly 
to the state’s economy, and federal 
and other public payrolls nearly 
$500 millions a year. A center of 













































HOLDING Columbus Herd’s Char- 
ter in the Royal Order of Zebras are 
Exalted Superzeb O. W. Hord, (left), 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, and 
Most Noble Zeb William M. S. Dunn, 
of Anderson Concrete Corporation, 
Two Ohio Herds, Columbus and Day- 
ton, were organized in the past year. 
Presentations were by John G. dePass, 
of National-U. S. Radiator Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., then Grand Exalted 
Superzeb. 


government activity since the Den- 
ver mint opened in 1862, the city 
has more federal government opera- 
tions today than any other city ex- 
cept Washington. 

Denver has pioneered many in- 
novations in progressive and re- 
sponsible city government: it was 
reputedly the first to conduct a 
“community chest” drive, early in 
combatting juvenile delinquency, in- 
stituting traffic control measures, 
and adopting women’s suffrage (by 
a 6,000 majority in 1893). 

The Rocky Mountain Association 
of Credit Men, host association, and 
Secretary-Manager J. B. McKelvy, in- 
vite every NACM member to mark 
the date now for the 1961 Annual 
Credit Congress—May 14-18. 

As the association’s president, 
George D. Spillane, urged last May 
in St. Louis: “Think about colorful 
Colorado. Dream about colorful 
Colorado. and then do something 
about it! Come to Denver in 61.” 





Tip from Your Postmaster 


“Avoid the avalanche of last 
minute holiday mailings! To as- 
sure prompt delivery of all 
Christmas parcels and greeting 
cards, mail early! 

“For distant out-of-town points, 
mail by December 10; for your 
local area, before Deckmber 16.” 


LEADERS of The Chicago-Midwest Credit Management Association welcoming 
David C, Hanna, newly named executive manager (biography in October issue). 
L to R: Paul R. Gross, treasurer United States Steel Supply Co., association 
past president; Joseph J. Kaberna, vice president First National Bank of Chicago, 
past president; Alan Sturdy, editor Commerce Magazine, Chicago Association 
of Commerce & Industry; Mr. Hanna; Orville B. Tearney, manager of credits 
and corporate insurance, Inland Steel Co., president; David Dillman, director of 
public relations Inland Steel Co.; George B. Kay, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., first vice president. 
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CCMTA Names Norman Ramsay 
General Sales-Service Manager 


Norman Ramsay, who last year 
became manager of the Manitoba 
and South Saskatchewan Divisions 
of the Canadian 


Credit Men’s 
Trust Associa- 
tion, Ltd., has 


been named to 
the new position 
of general sales 
and service man- 
ager of the as- 
sociation, to help 
divisional man- 
agers develop new sales and service 
programs. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Ramsay 
served as a pilot in four years of 
war service. Before joining CCMTA 
in 1949 he was in the Income Tax 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue. He was appointed 
assistant manager of the associa- 
tion’s Ontario Division in 1956 and 
two years later became manager of 
the Manitoba Division. 


NORMAN RAMSAY 


Direct Distance-Dialing Sets 
Stage for Knoxville Meeting 


St. Louis, Mo., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Asheville, N.C., Alaska and Hawaii 
converged on Knoxville, Tenn., via 
direct distant-dialing, for a mem- 
bership meeting of the Knoxville 
Wholesale Credit Association. From 
St. Louis came the voice of NACM 
President Ralph E. Brown, vice presi- 
dent Marsh & McLennan, Inc., clear 
to all present through the loud- 
speaker system. “It is an honor to 
be actually in your midst via direct 
distant dialing arranged by Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany,” the NACM president said. 

B. Earle Walker, vice president 
NACM southern division, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer C. M. McClung 
& Company, Knoxville, substituting 
for William L. Holmes, NACM im- 
mediate past president, who was ill, 
delivered a 3-minute talk from St. Pe- 
tersburg Beach. From Asheville came 
the voice of Glenn Goff, Copeland & 
Company, formerly director KWCA. 
Time and temperature were relayed 
from the 49th and 50th states. The 
program was “effective and impres- 
sive,” notes association Secretary- 
Manager Miss Ruth Davis. Boyd Jar- 
nagin, of Southern Bell T. & T. Com- 


pany, was program chairman. 





Elected 





Barrett R. Tanner 


New York Unit Elects Tanner 
To Executive Vice Presidency 


arrett R. Tanner has been elected 
B executive vice president of the 
New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association and the afhli- 
ated New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc. 

Mr. Tanner, who was secretary of 
the Association, succeeds Mortimer 
J. Davis, who retired from that post 
October Ist. Mr. Davis has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Adjustment Bureau. 

Mr. Tanner has been with the as- 
sociation for fifteen years and in 
the credit and_ financial field 
throughout his career. 


Up to Bank Operating Office 


To Implement Its Services 


Operating officers in banks will 
play an important role in implemen- 
tation of new services as well as old, 
for increased earnings in the years 
ahead, in view of the current eco- 
nomic and banking situation, Robert 
B. Silleck, vice president First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, told 
an eastern regional convention of 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation. 

Each individual on the payroll 
represents $150,000 to $175,000 of 
deposit money, Mr. Silleck pointed 
out, in explaining management’s 
realization that “operating earnings 
can be increased: just as effectively 
by reduction in expense as by in- 
creased deposits”. 


Tidewater Association Names 
Drexler Secretary-Manager 


Bernard Drexler has_ been 
named _ secretary and_ executive 
manager of Tidewater Association 
of Credit Man- 
agement, Inc., 
Norfolk. Th. as- 
sociation is or- 
ganizing Credit 
Interchange, In- 
dustry Groups, 
and = Collection 
and Adjustment 
Services for 
early operation. 

Mr. Drexler’s formal higher edu- 
cation included courses in advertis- 
ing and sales promotion at Rutgers; 
merchandising, business administra- 
tion and credit procedures at the 
Wharton school of finance, Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania; wholesale mer- 
chandising and business procedures, 
University of Chicago; special 
courses in the Air Force, in which 
he served in World War II; and, 
in the American College of Life 
Underwriters, standard courses lead- 
ing to a Chartered Life Underwriter 
degree. 

Before the war he was press agent 
and public relations representative 
of RKO Theatres in Newark and 
New York. After a year in selling, 
and two years of advertising and 
sales promotion in retail furniture, 
he became sales manager for a 
wholesale appliances and housewares 
distributor. 





B. DREXLER 


Waiver of Construction Bonds 
Declared “Unsound” Practice 


Waiver of performance and pay- 
ment bonds, practiced by a few au- 
thorities and public bodies and be- 
ing considered by some others, is 
unsound, Warren N. Gaffney, gen- 
eral manager of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, told the National 
Association of Surety Bond Produ- 
cers meeting at Boca Raton, Fla. 

“Waiving bonds cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground that a_ benefit 
accrues to the public as a result of 
elimination of the surety bond pre- 
mium from the contract price,” Mr. 
Gaffney warned. “The firm assur- 
ance of payment to labor and ma- 
terialmen afforded by payment bonds 
tends to reduce substantially the 
dollar amount of construction con- 
tract bids by eliminating the hidden 
credit charges.” 
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MANAGEMENT 
AT WORK 


(Concluded from page 21) 


bakery opened, the plan was to 
remit at so much a sack each week, 
with the tally sheet signed by one 
partner and the banker. Just before 
I left, I finally learned the nature 
of the “strategic” material that had 
forced moving our flour. It was beer 
for construction workers. Beer be- 
fore bread! 


Note Eventually Paid 


Two years after the fire, the 
bakery finally opened. Our chemists 
tested samples of the flour and the 
bread, and all findings were satis- 
factory. Our system of field ware- 
housing, while it faltered a bit, 
actually worked, and eventually the 
note was paid. We even shipped 
some later orders of flour on open 
terms, but there was a series of 
minor crises, and each order seemed 
to call for a different technique. 
_ Several years slipped by, during 
which I kept in close touch. My 
third and last visit was last year, 
and it seemed that the business at 
last was showing real improvement. 
The various enterprises were ll 
well established and the partners 
were making a definite contribution 
to the economy of the town. 

An order for flour was placed and 
the shipment had to go immediately 
if it was to make the last boat be- 
fore the winter freeze. I decided that 
once again we should call upon our 
old friends in the warehouse to act 
in the capacity of a bonded ware- 
house. The flour was to be kept on 


ROYAL Electric Office Typewriter of 
Royal McBee Corp. embodies major 
technical developments. Impression 
regulator permits individual adjust- 
ment of each typing character, rather 
than whole typebar; power roll of case- 
hardened steel, in place of rubber roll, 
and new half-space mechanism. Both 
carbon and fabric ribbons are standard 
equipment. 


Pre Ss 


FRIDEN-ERTMA Mail Inserter handles various size inserts, including: tabutating 


cards. At speeds up to 6,000 envelopes per hour, it can gather and stuff as 
many as eight inserts, seal, count and stack the envelopes, ready for mailing, 
all in one continuous automatic operation. Up to eight feeding stations may be 
attached at installation; shown is four-station version. 


consignment, and the bakery was to 
pay cash for each sack withdrawn. 
It was also to take care of all extra 
expenses such as in-and-out costs 
and storage. One unusual twist was 
added. At the request of the cus- 
tomer, an extra charge for each 
sack was to be assessed, this for the 
benefit of another creditor, with 
whom my company has always had 
a very cordial relationship. The 
warehouse remitted once a month 
for the flour used in the preceding 
month, and we then remitted the 
overcharge to the other creditor, 
who thus finally found a medium 
for consistent reduction of his old 
account. 


Another Creditor Forecloses 


Came spring, and another order 
for the first boat of the year. Again 
it was decided to send on consign- 
ment. While the shipment was on 
the water, word came that the prin- 
cipal creditor had foreclosed on its 
mortgage and the entire business 
was in receivership. But the flour 
was needed and the receiver im- 
mediately took care of the entire 
inventory. In addition to paying for 
the last two shipments, the receiver 
also paid a small balance on a note 
and thus gained control of a ship- 
ment which dated back to 1957. For 
the first time in many troubled years 
there was nothing owing to us, yet 
all that time we had been one of the 
main suppliers. 

In retrospect: 

It was very satisfying to know 
that the appraisal of the moral risk 
was correct. The partners might now 
conclude that it would have been 
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easier to go bankrupt right after the 
fire, but they were made of different 
stuff. 

Secondly, although we went to an 
unusual amount of trouble and 
work, we felt that it was justifiable. 
It was essential that the community 
have a bakery. Imagine the situation 
after the fire when bread was flown 
in at a cost to the consumer of 85 
cents for a small loaf. 

Thirdly, let me explain why we 
took such extremely long chances 
when the business was flat on its 
face, yet years later, when success 
seemed in sight, we decided to re- 
strict all further sales to cash from 
a consigned stock. I felt at the out- 
set that after the fire, and for some 
time thereafter, no creditor was 
going to take action against the 
partners. In fact, most of them prob- 
ably figured the whole thing a loss. 

At such time, a creditor who is 
well informed and willing to take 
bold action can successfully negoti- 
ate with a debtor, provided he has 
confidence in the integrity of the 
debtor. Later on, as the partners 
labored night and day and gradually 
built the business up to respectable 
proportions, the danger that the 
secured creditors might become res- 
tive and take action increased apace. 
The indebtedness was staggering. 
profits were not going to be sufh- 
cient to bring about any real im- 
provement for some _ time, and 
sources of new capital to pay off 
the creditors were nil. 

It was indeed ironic that the 
closer the partners came to eventual 
success, the more certain it was that 
they would never make it. 





Crowther Is Named President 
of Robert Morris Associates 


G. Kenneth Crowther, vice presi- 
dent of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, is the new 

president of Rob- 
ert Morris Asso- 
ciates, the na- 
tional association 
of bank loan of- 
ficers and cred- 
it executives. 
First vice pres- 
ident is William 
M. Edens, a di- 


6. K. CROWTHER rector of the Na- 


W. M. EDENS E. M. HOWARD 


tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. Mr. Edens is second vice 
president of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 


RMA’s new second vice president 
is Eugene M. Howard, vice president 
of American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Co., Indianapolis. 


New directors are R. L. Hock, vice 
president Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles; John E. Hoffman, ex- 
ecutive vice president City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
William S. Ives, vice president The 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Hart- 
ford; and W. E. Loebmann, vice 
president Central Trust Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Mr. Crowther, graduate of the 
University of Virginia law school, 
in 1936 joined Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, now Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., was appointed assistant 
credit manager in 1943, second vice 
president in 1949 and vice president 
two years ago. 

Mr. Edens, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois and Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, became associated with 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co., in 1931, became auditor the 
following year, continued in that 
post with Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
was made second vice president in 


the operating department in 1937, 
assistant controller 1944, was placed 
in charge of the credit division in 
1948, and became second vice presi- 
dent in the commercial department 
in 1958. He is a past president of 
The Chicago-Midwest Credit Man- 
agement Association. 

Mr. Howard, who attended In- 
diana University and is a graduate 
of Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and the International Account- 
ants Society, has been with Ameri- 
can Fletcher National Bank & Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, since 1926 (then 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co.), and 
served successively as loan division 
bookkeeper, collateral teller, note 
teller, credit department manager, 
loan officer, and vice president. 


Asks Charters for Commercial 
Banks’ Savings Subsidiaries 


Should commercial banks seek leg- 
islative authority to charter savings 
subsidiaries? Yes, says Dr. Jerome 
B. Cohen, assistant dean in charge of 
graduate studies at the Bernard M. 
Baruch school of business and public 
administration, City College of New 
York. 

Dr. Cohen advocates this approach 
for improved tax treatment of their 
own savings operations instead of 
tax penalties for federal savings and 
loan associations. He addressed the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, in New York. 


New Equation by NICB to 


Measure Inventory Trends 


Inventory demand measurement 
based on a single index has become 
a less useful guide in appraising 
trends and temporary or long-term 
influences than if based largely on 
the movements of sales, orders and 
backlogs, the National Industrial 
Conference Board declared in an- 
nouncing development of its new 
measure of inventory conditions. 

Viewed on the basis of the several 
variables included in the NICB’s new 
inventory equation, the present level 
of business inventories appears to be 
nearly in line with business activity. 
If viewed simply on the basis of the 
historical relationship of inventories 
to sales, the level of business inven- 
tories appears sharply below normal, 
the Board noted in its study, “Meas- 
ures of Inventory Conditions.” The 
NICB report relates inventory change 
to a large number of economic series. 


Deaths 


John T. Brown, Jr., Dies; 
NACM Director in 1927 


John T. Brown, Jr., who had re- 
tired recently as treasurer of Hajoca 
Corporation, Philadelphia, died fol- 
lowing long service to credit organ- 
ization. Mr. Brown was a director of 
NACM in 1927, and was at one time 
president of the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Following graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania he joined 
Haines, Jones and Cadbury Com- 
pany and advanced to treasurer. On 
merger of four companies in 1927 
under the name Hajoca Corporation 
he was elected assistant treasurer, 
and became treasurer in 1932. 


Otto Dreutzer 


Otto Dreutzer, 76, who had been 
on the NACM board of directors 
1946-49 and president of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Man- 
agement 1939-40, died at his home 
in Miami, Fla. He had been credit 
manager of the Alms & Doepke De- 
partment Store in Cincinnati before 
retirement several years ago. 

Mr. Dreutzer had been instructor 
in credit education at the University 
of Cincinnati evening college. 


Declaration of Responsibility 


The nation’s Better Business Bu- 
reaus have adopted a “Declaration 
of Responsibility” charging all seg- 
ments of business with responsibility 
for the maintenance of advertising 
integrity and customer confidence. 


VIVICOPY 12, in Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant’s new line of photocopy equip- 
ment, features ready-mixed developer 
in disposable plastic cartridge, auto- 
matic feed and storage. Utilizing diffu- 
sion transfer principle, the economical 
model will copy anything on white, 
bond quality, standard weight paper, 
says maker. 
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THE LEXINGTON Credit Men’s Association has these leaders (left to right): 
President Ben P. Eubank, Jr., of Ben P. Eubank Lumber Co.; vice president 
Phil Weisenberger of Weisenberger Flour Mills; secretary-manager Mrs. Lucy 
M. Snyder; directors A. G. Mainous, Citizens Union National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Coleman Smith, Cranfili-Frey Co.; and (not in picture) Tom McCormick, First 
National Bank & Trust Co., and J. W. Mann, Lexington Herald-Leader; and 
councillor Al E. Gross of Brock McVey Co. 


Page Heads New York Unit’s 
Advertising Agency Group 


Shelby H. Page, senior vice 
president of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, Inc., is the new president 

of the Advertis- 

ing Agency Fi- 

nancial Manage- 

ment Group, 

affiliate of the 

New York Credit 

& Financial Man- 

agement Associa- 

tion. He succeeds 

Ralph Neuman, 

S. H. PAGE of Benton & 

Bowles, Inc. The group, now start- 

ing its thirteenth year, includes fi- 

nancial representatives of 75 adver- 
tising agencies. 

Mr. Page joined Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather in January 1949 and held 
the position of secretary-treasurer 
and vice president prior to his ad- 
vancement to senior vice president. 


Tax Enforcement to Tighten 
Under Record Appropriation 


Stricter federal tax enforcement is 
in the offing, now that the Internal 
Revenue Service is to take on 1,500 
additional agents and officers under 


a record $388 million appropriation. 
A share of the additional funds 
will go into automatic data process- 
ing of returns by electronic equip- 
ment. A comprehensive master rec- 
ord on magnetic tape will facilitate 
pinning down the location of a tax- 
payer anywhere in the United States, 
says Commerce Clearing House. 


C. A. Kelly Elected President 
New York Adjustment Bureau 


To Succeed George E. Gaba 
Charles A. Kelly of Burlington 


Industries, Inc., has been elected 
president of the New York Credit 
Men’s _Adjust- 
ment Bureau, af- 
filiate of the New 
York Credit & 
Financial Man- 
agement Associa- 
tion. 
Mr. Kelly, for- 
merly first vice- 
president, — suc- 
ceeds George E. C. A. KELLY 
Gaba of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 


recently named a director. 


Other officers elected were Charles 
R. Rhodes, Meinhard & Co., Inc., 
first vice president; Paul M. Strick 
of James Talcott, Inc., and Martin 
Weinstock of M. J. Mertin Paint Co., 
Inc., vice presidents. Permanent staff 
members also elected officers of the 
Adjustment Bureau were Barrett R. 
Tanner, executive vice president; 
Mortimer J. Davis, secretary-treas- 
urer; George Feldman, James J. 
O’Connor and Gerald J. Turner, as- 
sistant secretaries. 


New directors elected to the board 
include Joseph F. Gilroy, Mill Fac- 
tors Corp., Alfred J. Maina of Gen- 
esco, Inc., Donald A. Miller of Riegel 
Textile Corp., and Thomas F. Werr- 
ing, Rusch & Co. 


HEADING the New Haven Association of Credit Men, with President H. Francis 
Shaw of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., are (l to r) treasurer Elwood Hudson, 
First New Haven National Bank; second vice pres. C. E. Vandersloot, General 
Electric Co.; Mr. Shaw; councillor George E. Francis, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.; first vice pres. Amos Barnes III, Herman & Rice, Inc.; and secretary R. 


O. Buchanan, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


San Drieco, CALIFORNIA 

October 20-21 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
October 20-22 


NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 
ference 


¢ 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

October 24-26 

Annual Meeting of Western Division 
Secretary-Managers 


¢ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 


¢ 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

March 15-17, 1961 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia 


¢ 


DENVER, COLORADO 

May 11-13, 1961 

NACM Secretary-Managers Annual 
Conference. 


£ 


DENVER, COLORADO 
May 14-18, 1961 
65th Annual Credit Congress 


New England Executives Hear 
Insurance Panel’s Discussion 


Panel discussions of various 
phases of insurance coverage high- 
lighted an October dinner meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Credit Executives, Inc., in Boston. 

Surety bonds, fidelity and con- 
tract insurance were the topic of 


Joseph McWilliams, assistant secre- 
tary Massachusetts Bonding Insur- 
ance Co. John O’Brien, chief casu- 
alty underwriter of Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, 
Boston office, discussed casualty cov- 
erage, and Louis Hansis, fire special 
agent, Boston, of U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, empha- 
sized the importance of fire insur- 
ance to credit stability. 


Moran Given Honorary Degree 
By Canadian Credit Institute 


Edwin B. Moran, consultant and 
former executive, vice president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Management, has been elected an 
honorary Fellow in the Canadian 
Credit Institute. 

John McEachran, president and 
dean of the Institute, in a telegram 
to Mr. Moran stated: 

“It is a great pleasure to me to 
advise you that the National Council 
of the Canadian Credit Institute . . . 
has conferred upon you the honor- 
ary designation of F.C.I.” 

The degree is conferred “for 
meritorious services in credit educa- 
tion in Canada”. 


Personnel Mart 


POSITION OPEN 

Assistant Credit Manager 
MANUFACTURING company has open- 
ing for well qualified experienced 
credit and finance manager. Must 
have strong background in wholesale 
credit, time payment financing and 
accounting. Past experience should 
include dealer contacts and _ field 
work. Substantial growth potential 
in an expanding industry for quali- 
fied individual. Write CFM Box 
#518. 


Available 


GRADUATE of Dartmouth session 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management. Has received 
Fellowship and Associate awards Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. 15 years 
experience all phases of credit and 
collection. Familiar with punch card, 
ledger and Kolect-a-Matic. accounts 
receivable supervision... Seeks more 
responsible position as Credit ad- 
ministrator. Will relocate. CFM Box 
4517. 


Office and Credit Manager 


THIRTEEN Years with two major 
manufacturers. 
Managed Credit & Collections 
and general office. 
Desires to relocate. Age 37. 
Résumé on Request. CFM Box 
#519. 


25 Years Experience 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER. 
25 years experience at wholesale and 
manufacturing levels. Will relocate. 


CFM Box #520. 


Experienced Executive Available 


ConTROLLER & CREDIT MANAGER— 
16 years successful experience in 
wholesale distributing and manufac- 
turing in major appliance field, ma- 
chinery and electronics. Background 
of accounting, finances, credits, sys- 
tems, sales and management. Age 38. 
Relocate for progressive firm. CFM 
Box #521. 


Has Executive Award 


CREDIT MANAGER—20 years. with 
large industrial concern having sales 
in excess of $150 million. Assistant 
Credit Manager past 8 years. Execu- 
tive Award at Dartmouth Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. Excellent references. Age 
42. Résumé on request. CFM Box 
$522, 


Mortimer J. Davis Is Given 
New York Unit’s Laurel Award 


Mortimer J. Davis, who retired 
October 1 as executive vice president 
of the New York Credit & Financial 
Management As- 
sociation, has 
been honored 
with the Laurel 
Award, newly es- 
tablished __ testi- 
monial to out- 
standing service 
to credit. Presen- 
tation was made 
by Sidney A. 
Stein, Stein Factors Corp., associa- 
tion president; at a meeting of the 
board. 

Mr. Davis has been elected secre- 


tary-treasurer of the affiliated New 
York. Credit Men’s Adjustment Bu- 


4. 7 
M. J. DAVIS 


reau,. Inc. 


.. Barrett R. Tanner, association sec- 
retary, has succeeded Mr. Davis as 
the association’s executive vice presi- 
dent. 
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F. J. ST. DENIS E. R. BROMWELL 


Vv. D. JONES SCHOENENBERGER 


Maryland Banker Tried On 
Various Jobs “for Size” 


Newly elected president of the 
Baltimore Association of Credit 
Management, Inc., Earle R. Brom- 
well, vice president of Baltimore 
National Bank, Baltimore, became 
associated with the bank (then Mary- 
land Trust Company) in 1919 and 
worked his way through practically 
every job in the bank to the position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Bromwell was graduated from 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and 
Baltimore College of Commerce. 


Indiana Executive Notes 
Diversity of Credit Work 


The new president of the NACM- 
Tri State Area, Inc., 38-year-old J. R. 
Schoenenberger, in his capacity as 
credit and office manager of Orr Iron 
Company, Evansville, services over 
3,000 accounts, which range from 
users and dealers to industrial ac- 
counts and cover virtually every 


phase of credit and collections. Mr. 
Schoenenberger began twelve years 
ago in the shipping department of 
the industrial wholesale distributor, 
in 1952 became assistant to the con- 
troller, and in 1953 additionally as- 
sumed management of the office. 


Teaching and Naval Reserve 
Interest Providence Banker 


Professional and community ser- 
vice follow upon the heels of Navy 
service for Robert W. Radway, as- 
sistant vice president in the commer- 
cial loan department, Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, new president Rhode Island 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Rad- 
way is treasurer and director of both 
the Rhode Island Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Legal Aid Society of 
Rhode Island. He is instructor of a 
graduate course in Financial Analy- 
sis for American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Providence, and member alumni 
advisory council, Brown University. 
He also was graduated from Harv- 
ard business school (1948). 

Commander of an amphibious in- 
vasion ship in the Pacific in World 
War II, Mr. Radway currently is 
commander of a local Naval Re- 
serve surface division. 


Rome (N.Y.) Executive 
Serves Civil Defense 


Following World War II service 
in the Armed Forces, Francis J. St. 
Denis, current president of the Cen- 
tral New York Association of Credit 
Men, Inc., went with Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Rome divi- 
sion, in the treasurer’s department. 
In 1951 he was appointed credit 
manager. Earlier he was with Ben- 
eficial Finance Corporation for 12 
years, in the sales department. 

A graduate of University of Ver- 
mont, Mr. St. Denis is active in local 
civil defense organization. 
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Executives in the News 


Newspaper Executive’s 
“Fifth Estate”: Sports 


“Whatever job he undertakes he 
serves with enthusiasm until the goal 
is accomplished.” This tribute ex- 
plains honors bestowed on John P. 
Dunsmore, head of the credit divi- 
sion of the San Antonio Light. Cur- 
rently president of NACM Central 
and Southwest Texas division, Mr. 
Dunsmore is past president San An- 
tonio Retail Credit Association. His 
36 years with the newspaper include 
advertising, merchandising, circula- 
tion and credit experience. 

A schoolboy honor athlete, Mr. 
Dunsmore now is a member South- 
west Football Officials Association of 
Texas; he organized the San Antonio 
Softball Association, was area presi- 
dent Army Baseball League, and 
umpired professionally in the Texas 
Baseball League. 


Atlanta Banker Heads 
Georgia Credit Unit 


Recently named president Geor- 
gia Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, Inc., Virgil D. Jones, vice pres- 
ident in charge of southeastern di- 
vision, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, has lived and worked in his 
native state except for military®ser- 
vice from 1941-46. He began his 
career with the Bank of Alapaha 
(Ga.) in 1938, went with First Na- 
tional in 1939, serving in the credit 
and business development divisions 
before becoming assistant cashier in 
1948, assistant vice president 1950, 
vice president 1954. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of Emory 
University (1938), Graduate School 
of Banking, and Advanced Manage- 
ment Program; a director in North 
Bros., Jesse Jewell, Inc., and Robert 
Morris Associates, southeastern chap- 
ter. 





Completely Revised and 
Updated to Save You 
Time, Work, and Money 

in Handling Any 
Credit Problem 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Special pre-publication price to N.A.C.M. mem- 
bers is $10.00 (a saving of $2.50). 


FREE—valuable booklet-—NO CHARGE 


“INCREASED PROFITS 
FROM 
MARGINAL ACCOUNTS” 
to you if you send your check with this pre-publica- 
tion order. 


Announcing— 


THE NEW 
1961 
CREDIT MANUAL 


OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 


INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 


A treasury of information to effectively meet your needs 
and help you safeguard and build sales and profits. 


ACCURATE AND CONDENSED REFERENCE BOOK 


providing, in clear, concise layman's language, the answers 
to your legal questions from receipt of order to collection 
of the account. 


...A practical, up-to-date quide to Credit and Sales 
Management's every day problems and legal aspects of 
the credit function, presenting the gist of laws and regu- 
lations, Federal and State, which affect Sales and Credit. 


SERVICE CORPORATION OF NACM 
44 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Please enter this reservation order for | copy of the 
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ENSED BALANCE . 
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CURRENT ASSETS 


Temps¢ : 
Recei 64,959 9465 ' 
Invg 1,860,725 ' 

$154,758, 


LIABILITIES 


F CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 9,153,509 
Notes Fayable eM 16,355,127 
Accounts Payable —. 6,215,650 
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F TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Fixed Liabilities 
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$133 ,19% 


RPLUS 8 
CAPITAL AND SU $259,785 


RATIOS a 
Current assets to current liabilities 


Total liquid assets to current liabilities | 
‘Capital and surplus to total assets ......6 L 
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Tape on a report! 


Convincing way to substantiate facts with clearly printed proof 


The exclusive control key on the Remington Rand “99” Calculator makes it pos- 
sible. It eliminates confusing figures, makes operation simpler. Result: a printed 
tape with answers anyone can understand. Another outstanding development 
from Remington Rand ... pioneer of the electronic computer and other leading 
machines for business. For complete information, call your nearest Remington 
Rand office or write: Room 110-CF, Remington Rand, 315 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10. 
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